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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The . conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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A JANUARY GARDEN 
Ray Darwin Cranmer 


N early November frost of unusual se- 
verity was very discouraging to the 

more tender plants which, although they 
still live, are not as vigorous as usual and 
seem resolved not to grow very much until 
the nights become a little warmer. Hibis- 


- cus leaves were frozen in some of the lower 


places, and bloom in my garden has fallen 
off to a remarkable extent. 

The pansy border seems a little dis- 
couraged, and only a few of the more hardy 
plants of this kind are sending up flowers. 
The recent rains have soiled them with 
mud and as I walk among them they ap- 
pear like little “angels with dirty faces.” 
Stock planted months ago shows little de- 
velopment, but I notice that buds are 
showing on some, while others have grown 
very little. Ranunculus plants are budded 
and flowers are hoped for in about ten days. 
On the roof of the garage Bignonia Venusta 
was killed by the early frost and only on 
the sides are the rich clusters of orange 
blossoms so characteristic of this variety 
during the winter season. The roses have 
furnished an occasional bud for the house, 
but the deep red Hadley has been in con- 
tinuous bloom all winter and is getting 
ready for a real display soon. Narcissi are 
blooming everywhere, and on the shady 
side some have been held back so that 
they will be in season for some time. 

The sweet peas have done better this 
year than ever before. They began 
blooming early in November and only 
yesterday I picked over 350 blossoms from 
a thirteen-foot row. 

Navel orange are just about ready, and 
the gardener finds them very handy and 
very refreshing when he rests for a while 
from his labors. The avocado tree has the 
largest crop it has ever borne, and there 
will be plenty for every household need 
until the first of June. 

The 1939 bird list has fifty-three in- 
dividual species, but none of great moment. 
Last year, however, added three species 
which I had never seen before. In the 
Sierra country the white-headed wood- 
pecker and the hermit warbler were very 
accommodating and spent some time with- 
in the range of our glass, but the most 
notable find of all was the blue grosbeak,. 
I have never forgotten ‘‘The Search for the 
Blue Grosbeak’? which appeared in the 
Leader some years ago. My own search 
has extended across the years and perhaps 
would have been rewarded with success 
long ago except for the fact that it has 
never been scientifically intent. Last 
year, however, down along a little stream 
very near the coast, one sang, causing the 
whole world to stop and wait with eager 
expectancy, and then he came—so near 
we did not need our glasses—and posed 
so that we could see him to best advantage. 
He stayed as long as we cared to look at 
him, but we shall never cease to see him 


just as he was that day, for he was our 
very first blue grosbeak. 


Santa Paula, Calif. 


* * 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONVEN- 
TION TO ALL OF US 


In the issue of The Christian Leader for 
Jan. 7, 1939, on page 21, is part of a sermon 
by Dr. Horace Westwood delivered at 
the installation service of Rey. Rol W. 
Benner,minister of our church in Riverside, 
Calif. 

If you have not read this page devoted 
to “This Religion of Freedom” make haste 
to make it your own. For assuredly Dr. 
Westwood makes clear why the religion of 
the Free Churches is the religion of Jesus, 
which is the religion an agonized world 
needs for its immediate salvation from all 
substitute religions of Nazism, Com- 
munism, and Fascism. 

In a time when an increasing number of 
people are surrendering to the specious 
argument, “There is only a choice between 
Fascism and Communism,” it is good to 
hear the ringing words of such clear 
thinkers as Dr. Westwood calling us to face 
the fact. And the fact is we do not have 
to make any such crazy choice as either 
Fascism or Communism. 

If any manhood is left in us we will make 
no such choice. If any intelligence is left 
in us we know that there is no essential 
difference between either Nazism or Fas- 
cism or Communism. They are equally 
and alike—despotisms. There is nothing 
democratic about any of them. And un- 
less we are weaklings and cowards we will 
oppose all three in the name of God and 
Humanity. 

We do not have to surrender the dear- 
bought liberties of centuries of sacrifice to 
do collectively what we cannot effectively 
do as individuals. We do not have to 
surrender freedom of worship, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
peaceful assembly, just because even a 
large percentage of our population is 
hungry, ill clad, and ill housed. 

Those of us who still have means can 
share, and in sharing preserve both Chris- 
tianity and democracy in every walk of 
life. But be assured that hunger and 
nakedness and fear paved the way for the 
dictators of Europe. 

In Russia the people were to be “‘saved”’ 
from “capitalists’’ and in Germany and 
Italy the people were to be “‘saved” from 
“communists.” 

And unless American Christians rouse 
themselves to make heroic sacrifices we 
shall be ‘saved’? from—What? 

I ask you this fair question: How many 
of you who read this have as yet been 
called on to give beyond your power to 
give? 

It is true we are being ‘‘taxed” by the 
government, and in some cases without 
rhyme or reason, but, we are being taxed 

(Continued on page 145) 
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DO YOU KNOW? DO YOU CARE? 
WILL YOU DO YOUR SHARE? 


NLY one-third of the support of the Universalist 
Church comes from current contributions. 
This startling bit of information is contained in 
one of the circulars sent out from the General Conven- 
tion office for distribution among our people on United 
Church Day. The circular shows in graphic form 
that over the period from 1933 to 1938 support for 
the work we do in common was divided in the fol- 
lowing manner: twenty-eight percent came from local 
churches, six percent from individuals, fifty-six per- 
cent from funds and investments, and ten percent 
from unrestricted bequests. 

If we had not had that generous support from 
the workers of the past, several of the projects for 
which we are all responsible would have suffered 
disastrously. Certainly we owe a great debt of 
gratitude to those gone before us whose wise gener- 
osity has helped us to carry our work through these 
hard years. 

There is but one way to express such gratitude: 
that is to do our full share toward the support of the 
educational, social, and religious work of the entire 
Universalist fellowship. The United Church Day 
offering is an occasion when every Universalist should 
do his just and reasonable share. For the proceeds 
of the offering will help support our common work. 
Here are some of the services which will be helped by 
that offering: 


Leadership education through summer institutes 
and other programs. 

Service to churches through field work. 

Preparation and distribution of literature to 
churches. 

Church extension through aid to churches in mis- 
sion centers. 

Support and co-operation with the General Sunday 
School Association in development of a program of re- 
ligious education. 

Assistance to churches in placement of ministers. 

Support and co-operation with Y. P. C. U. in de- 
velopment of young people’s work. 

Aid to retired and needy ministers. 

Educational and social service program in Japan 
and Korea. 

Assistance to students preparing for the ministry. 


As indicated by this summary, the General Con- 
vention gives generous financial support to our re- 
ligious education work, our young people’s organiza- 
tion, and missionary projects, and all of this in addi- 
tion to the projects for which the Convention is itself 
alone responsible. None of these projects is a matter 


of denominational aggrandizement. They are well- 
considered, much-needed services to individuals and 
communities. ‘They deserve far more support from 
us than they have been getting. None of our projects, 
whether religious education or youth work or social 
service projects, is burdened with large and expensive 
overhead. For the most part they are undermanned 
and underpaid. The loyalty of the workers keeps 
them up to standard. 

We, who are not one of the General Convention 
officials, have studied that organization critically 
in comparison with the overhead of other similar 
church bodies. The result shows that we have a 
comparatively inexpensive and a highly efficient 
overhead organization working against the handicap 
of being under-financed. Individual Universalists 
and local churches can remedy that handicap if each 
will take just a little larger share of our common load. 

In his United Church Day Message the General 
Superintendent says: “Let us have a United Church! 
A Church going forward together.” To this end we 
say: Let each do his share. 

BE, Hot, 


* * 
HELP CHILE 

O many of us Chile is just a long narrow strip 

upon the map. 

To a few of us who may have relatives down 
there working for nitrate companies, it is the source 
of guano deposits of almost incalculable richness. __ 

Those who recall their geography know that it 
runs from north to south a distance of 2,600 miles, 
but it is only from forty-six to 228 miles wide. It isa 
ribbon of land extending from the sea up the western 
slopes of the Andes, the upper peaks of which shut it 
off from the countries to the east. Parts of Chile are 
broken and mountainous. Other parts include valleys 
of matchless beauty and fertility. Cities of consid- 
erable size have grown up, little known in our country, 
but which are the home of an intelligent and interest- 
ing people. 

Six provinces in the richest part of Chile have 
been devastated by an earthquake. Those who have 
been reading the story and who feel an impulse to help 
should send contributions, large or small, to the 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Nobody 
knows as yet how many are dead, how many are 
injured, how many are homeless, how many are ex- 
posed to contagious disease. In disaster figures are 
unreliable. But of the magnitude of this disaster we 
are certain. Perhaps there are 25,000 dead. With the 
help of the U. S. Army the Red Cross rushed 500 tents 
from the Canal Zone. American planes carried serums, 
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vaccines and urgently needed drugs and medicines. 
Planes are at work carrying the seriously wounded 
out of wrecked cities to cities in Chile where they may 
be cared for. 

Among other things the President of the United 
States said: 


The effects of the catastrophe which have overtaken 
the people of Chile become hourly more serious. The 
need for hospital supplies, food and clothing is impera- 
tive. Perhaps greater than all else is the need for prompt 
and practical help that may further strengthen the 
magnificent morale shown by a people afflicted by an 
appalling calamity. 

It is desirable not only to make the best effort we 
can to help our friends and neighbors who are in dis- 
tress, but to make this effort in the most effective way. 
Therefore, I urge all those individuals, institutions and 
organizations whose sympathies are aroused by the 
grief and suffering of thousands in Chile to co-ordinate 
their efforts and to make their contributions through the 
American Red Cross which, from the outset of this dis- 
aster, has been giving assistance through its sister 
society, the Chilean Red Cross. 

In accordance with their traditional practice, 
the American people will surely wish to give such assist- 
ance as they can to peoples of other lands who are in 
distress, particularly when, as in the present case, those 
suffering from disaster are the nationals of an American 
republic bound to the people of the United States by 
close ties of understanding and of friendship. 

The Chilean disaster is of such tragic proportions as 
to merit the most prompt and generous response from 


the American public. 
* Ox 


TWO SPEECHES 


E do not propose to analyze the speeches made 
on successive days by Hitler and Chamber- 
lain. They have been printed in full in the 

newspapers and discussed by nearly everybody who 
addresses the public. But we desire to make a com- 
parison that was made first by Sir Willmott Lewis, 
famous Washington correspondent of The London 
Times. 

In substance he said that Germany would have 
been astonished at the slightest whisper of dissent 
in the Reichstag when Hitler spoke, and that England 
would have been astonished if there had not been 
loud dissent and heckling when Chamberlain spoke. 

In the one case a whisper of opposition would 
have had the effect of an explosion, and in the other 
case England would have gasped in astonishment if 
there had been no explosion. 

The difference of course is the difference between 
arbitrary government and free institutions. Some- 
times lovers of liberty become discouraged over 
childish speeches of their representatives, over ac- 
tions clearly inspired by pique, vanity, or cowardice, 
but such things are inseparable from free expression 
of opinion. There are the brave, intelligent, unselfish 
words as well. We move on toward larger light because 
we are free to look at all sides of questions, exchange 
ideas, investigate and act. 

If Herr Hitler acts from prejudice, hatred, vanity, 
nobody can do much about it. If Mr. Chamberlain 
follows the wrong course, public sentiment can easily 
overthrow him. 


The converse of these propositions is true—that 
Hitler can do right and make it stick and Chamberlain 
can do right and suffer a downfall, but those chances. 
we have to take. 

A thousand illustrations press themselves upon 
us daily of the importance of an informed public 
opinion, the tragic lack of it in many cases, and the 
high responsibility upon all who can reach the public 
by any means whatever, from private conversation to 
broadcasting, to realize what they are doing and to 
try to tell the truth. 


* Eo 


THE ULRICHS AND A CAROLINA CIRCUIT 


ANY questions were raised in the minds of 
M attendants upon the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, February 6, by the address of the Rev. 
Gustav H. Ulrich, pastor of the Everton Circuit of 
Churches in North Carolina and one of the repre- 
sentatives of the W. N. M. A. in that state. None of 
the questions had to do with the worth of the work. 
More than one had to do with whether or not we sense 
its beauty and utility and are doing what we can to- 
help. 

Gustav and Rebecca Ulrich have a sense of mis- 
sion. There can be no doubt of that. They never 
have been so happy as in this work in North Carolina. 
They could not drop it if they wanted to, or fail to go 
on when tired, because the people are so co-operative, 
appreciative and fine. Gratitude is a moving trait. 
in a man, and they experience deep and heartfelt 
gratitude every day. 

They are located on the coastal plain, back in the 
country, with farmers, many of who are tenant- 
farmers, in a section where houses are far apart and 
where their constituency lives from a mile to six 
miles away from the central church of their district. 
Outlaw’s Bridge, Pink Hill, Christian Hill, Shelter 
Neck, are the names of the churches they serve, and 
their mail goes to Seven Springs, N. C. (R. D.) 

Up north, as Mr. Ulrich told the ministers, it 
often happens that we have money and few people, 
and in his churches he has many people and little 
money. He and his family are good neighbors and 
good friends, leaders in rural recreation, a county li- 
brary, as well as in church work. 

Pathetically poor as they are, there is great stuff 
in the people. They come of good stock. It is not 
hard to develop leaders among them. Given a chance, 
they forge to the front. Not all are equally up and 
doing, but Mr. Ulrich emphasizes the fact that they 
do not belong to the class so much talked about as a 
problem, who are shiftless and benighted. The Ul- 
richs love these people and are glad to work with 
them, and they are loved in turn. But they have little 
to work with. All that they own they seem to be put- 
ting into the work. Doctor Lalone is arranging to. 
give our readers some pictures of this work. We shall 
at the same time speak of specific opportunities to help. 

Why does not this region support itself? Mr. 
Ulrich answered that the average income in the 
South is $314, and for the whole country, South and 
North, $604. In 1929 the average income of farmers 
for the country was $528, but in the area where he 
works it was $186. The tenant farmer problem in our 
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country is no longer a problem of the Negro. Half 
of them are whites. Mr. Ulrich’s work is with whites, 
but, he does not hesitate to find help for a Negro in 
trouble. 

This family is doing God’s work and doing it in 
a noble spirit. Let us, as Dr. Huntley suggested, 
first of all inform ourselves about it and then inform 
others. When it is known for what it really is there 
will be enthusiasm about it and help for it from all 
our churches and people. 

* * 


THE FUN OF PARISH CALLING 


ARISH calling may be out of style, but just the 
P same it is a lot of fun. “I am tired running 
around pulling doorbells,” said one minister to 
us. “I am sick of trying to galvanize dead Universal- 
ists into life,” said another. ‘‘People don’t want 
ministers butting in,’ said a third. ‘‘Times have 
changed.” ‘I am too big or important a man, or too 
valuable to the community, or too much needed for 
vital things,” have thought a hundred others, includ- 
ing the writer, now and then or pretty much all the 
time. Yet the fact remains that the minister who stops 
calling misses a lot of fun. 

It is fun to learn the geography of the city or 
country area where the calling is done. It is fun to 
see the different kinds of homes in which people live, 
and how much they are alike in the fundamentals. It 
is fun to meet old friends and to feel how glad they are 
to see you, to go over the horizon of other lives for the 
first time and find how interesting many of them are, 
to see children coming home from school, or perhaps 
catch a college boy or girl back for vacation and to get 
a first-hand view of the educational process. 

There is infinite variety in the homes and infinite 
variety in the people. There are little red or yellow 
brick houses in a long block, and there are beautiful 
detached houses set among noble trees. There are 
apartments high up above the city’s roar, and apart- 
ments down the basement steps. There are house- 
wives ministering to four generations at once, tough 
old specimens crotchety, and formless young speci- 
mens squalling. There are houses of pain, houses of 
loneliness, houses of hope and cheer. 

In one place the talk is of kitchens and in another 
place of libraries. And always there is talk of people, 
of days of auld lang syne, of sons and daughters far 
away, of ministers living and dead, of friends who do 
the right thing and friends who go astray. Gossip, 
scandal, misjudgment, float along in the talks with 
truth, understanding and human sympathy, and the 
minister has his chance to get in a stroke of work for 
the church, whether or not the word church is ever on 
his lips. 

Parish calling is a ministry to folks who need a 
bit of human sympathy and appreciation, and not 
all of such folks live up three pair of stairs in some 
fourth floor back. 

It is a builder of churches, although it builds them 
better when the building is the by-product and not the 
main object of the call. 

It is a maker of sermons, for it reveals human 
need and misunderstanding while it reinforces faith in 
the real worth of human nature. 


, 
- 


There is fun in parish calling and there is instruc- 


-tion too. But best of all there is a baptism of the Holy 


Spirit that makes a minister both humble and proud 
in his task. 
* * 


“THE COMMUNITY OF BOOKS’’ 


NE of the journals of the Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers is named The Friend, 
and it is rendering valiant service in making our 

people a reading people. It used a phrase in a recent 
issue that is arresting and cheering. It is “the com- 
munity of books.” “The printed page,” it says, 
“opens magical doors which bring us face to face with 
thousands of our own day whom we have never seen, 
and also with a far greater number who have lived 
before our time.”’ 

What we have commented on frequently is the 
ease with which through books we summon interest- 
ing and important people to sit and chat with us before 
the fire. ‘‘A book is an instrument by which the shar- 
ing community is enlarged,” says The Friend. 

It is hard work, as this paper points out, to write 
a book. It is work that can be postponed or evaded. 
Deeper then must be our gratitude to those who do not 
dodge the responsibility, but who through the use of 
printed symbols “give some intimations of what a 
man believes about the glory and mystery and pain 
of existence.”’ 

Books can teach us, cheer us, stiffen our deter- 
mination and courage, lift us into the atmosphere of 
communion with God, or they can poison and de- 
press us. 

Guides to reading and book reviews are important. 
But we are thinking now of the difficulty and fas- 
cination of the task of making people want to read. 
Are we who have something to do with bringing 
up young people giving up the task as a bad job, and 
letting our young folks come up with taste for nothing 
but the movie, the auto, the radio, the dance? If so 
we are crippling them and impoverishing them. They 
may amass the wealth of Croesus and live hollow, 
empty lives. Books enrich us immeasurably. They 
fill us with a joy that does not easily pass away. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Major Edward L. Shinn, sixty-one, son of a 
great missionary of the Universalist Church, Dr. 
Quillen Hamilton Shinn, and himself a prominent 
member of our Arlington church, died Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 5, at Cambridge Hospital from a cerebral 
hemorrhage. That Sunday morning he was in church 
with his entire family and after church he drove one 
of the trustees home. 


“The paradox is this,’ says Hugh Vernon White. 
“Men have rejected religion because of its restraints 
upon freedom; now they are almost joyously throwing 
away freedom for the sake of a pathetic substitute for 
religion.”’ 


The more the climate of the times breeds pessi- 
mism, the greater the opportunity of the Church to 
render a service to the race. 
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Familiar Words 


Eleanor Collie 


Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his right- 

eousness.— Matt. 33 :6. 

OME weeks ago Ethel Barrymore stated in typi- 
cally unrestrained Barrymore language that she 
would hate to live in a world run by young 

people. I agree with her—as do most adults—but 
personally I should hate even more to live in a world 
run by the Barrymores. 

They live in a world of make-believe. All the 
world is a stage to them, and they consider themselves 
the principal players on it. Normal relationships and 
situations are foreign to the Barrymores; everything is 
exaggerated, distorted, an illusion staged for applause, 
and as lacking in substance as the scenery before 
which they act out their lives. Their way of life is 
firmly set and hardened; their viewpoints, their at- 
titudes, will not change; their energies will never 
happily or successfully be spent anywhere but in make- 
believe worlds. 

On the other hand, young people are not apt to 
remain in make-believe worlds; they emerge from an 
ideal world as conceived in their own minds and hearts 
into a practical world created by all sorts of people 
with all sorts of problems. At this particular stage 
and age the majority of us are no better fitted to rule 
the world than are the Barrymores, but young people 
can prepare themselves for this responsibility, if they 
will; they can make the practical world more closely 
approximate the kingdom of God, if they will. 

Undoubtedly most of what I shall say on this 
young people’s day is very familiar. Other adults 
have told young people that they can change the 
world; they have been called ‘‘the hope of the world;” 
they have been forgiven their weaknesses and have 
been commended often for their many virtues; they 
have been shown the hard but right way, in contrast 
to the often pleasant but wrong way. 

And I shall probably tell you the same old stuff— 
but don’t jeer at it too quickly; don’t disregard it and 
discard it because of its age. You and I exist because 
of repetition—because the world continues to revolve 
around the same old sun, because the same old seasons 
make their regular appearances and repeat their 
same old work, because we practice the same old cus- 
tom of eating and drinking, sleeping and waking. 
There is strength and truth in unvarying routine, 
and there is strength and truth in unchanging ideals 
expressed in familiar words. 

I’m sure you have all been urged to develop your 
abilities and to use your talents. It can’t be impressed 
upon us often enough. Some of us modestly disclaim 
the possession of either ability or talent; others mis- 
takenly feel that these virtues have been given only a 
few chosen people. Every person in this church, in 
any church, or outside of the church, has been given 
a full share of these valuable assets. In many of his 
parables Jesus assured all men that God, the Father, 
had distributed His gifts generously among all His 
children, and expected only in return that we use 
them—not foolishly but wisely, so that they would 
grow,and create more and greater talents. 


Two recent escapades by young people showed 
the extent of their talents—ingenuity, wit, daring, 
imagination. In one instance a high school boy and 
girl, ignoring:good manners, forgetting the respect 
due the first family of our nation, “crashed” a party 
given by the President and his wife. They did it ona 
dare. In the other case two boys studiously searched 
until they discovered and used a difficult way of enter- 
ing a Federal mint after it was locked for the night; 
this was done merely as a “lark.’”’ The young people 
involved in these two incidents have talents which 
they misuse and waste. They achieved notoriety 
and a questionable type of fame, which I think will 
embarrass them as they grow older and which now 
seems very ridiculous and shallow—especially in com- 
parison with the recognition for talent and ability 
which was recently bestowed upon Joseph Cadden. 
He is the young man who successfully managed and 
directed an International Youth Conference of seven 
hundred young people from all nations, which met at 
Vassar College last summer. He contributed some- 
thing valuable to all youth of the world by his own 
efforts and conduct; he won for himself, and indirectly 
for all young people, the respect and consideration 
they feel their due. 

What was done in a spectacular manner by the 
first four mentioned and Joseph Cadden, we—adults 
and youth—do in lesser degree. We either dissipate 
our talents or we invest them; we gain notoriety or we 
gain respect; we remain mentally immature all our 
lives or we constantly grow—mentally and spiritually. 

When we invest our talents we not only learn to 
stand on our own two feet, but we learn to walk 
forward on them as well. The people who neglect 
their own personal ability through laziness or delib- 
erate ignorance of ownership, are the men and women 
who depend upon “pull,” on “knowing the right 
people,” for their security. These associations are 
presumed to guarantee the success we subconsciously 
admit is not warranted by our own efforts and capa- 
bilities. Inevitably they guarantee nothing perma- 
nent—such a dependence carries with it the threat of 
failure when our benefactor fails; we live and prosper 
only as he desires; we are dependent upon his good 
graces for advancement and we are obliged to mold 
ourselves according to his pattern; our own personali- . 
ties become indistinct and weak, and when adversity 
overtakes our patron it smashes us, too. 

A story in a newspaper after the New England 
hurricane points out a much-needed lesson. After 
the storm had subsided and the roads were passable, 
a reporter traveled over some of them, taking note 
of the destruction and damage done in the rural sec- : 
tions of central Massachusetts. He wrote that he 
saw many groves of uprooted trees. They had grown ~ 
close to each other; their roots were intertwined and 
badly entangled. They had sheltered each other, pro- 
tected each other from the force of the wind and the 
lashings of the previous rains, the burning sun and the 
freezing snow; they had nourished each other. This 
was a fine arrangement in normal weather, but the hur- 
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ricane struck at their weakness, and when one tree was 
torn loose from the ground all the other trees whose 
roots coiled around its roots were torn loose too. But 
in fields where few trees grew, separate from each other, 
more often than not they remained upright, still 
solidly rooted in the ground, still stubbornly clinging 
to most of their branches, still healthy after the ter- 
rific wind. These trees had depended upon them- 
selves for their existence; they had sent out their 
roots in all directions and planted them firmly in the 
soil and around rocks; they were unprotected from the 
elements, taking what came and using it as a source 
for greater strength. 

It is not necessary for me to underline the moral 
of this story; it is a familiar maxim and not in need of 
defense or elaboration. It has been tested repeatedly 
and the solution is always the same—the person who 
depends upon himself, who dreams, plans, works 
toward some goal, who accepts whatever is his lot and 
uses it to strengthen himself, is the person who will 
remain upright and healthy regardless of the force of 
mental and moral hurricanes. 

Undoubtedly some of you feel that right now 
you are in the midst of a destructive hurricane—the 
conditions of the nation and the world are against 
you, therefore the world owes you a living and you’re 
going to collect. That’s all nonsense: the world owes 
us nothing if we have been born into it with a nor- 
mal brain. It doesn’t even owe us anything if we 
have been born physically handicapped—Helen Kel- 
ler proved that. 

The time may come when it will owe us honor, 
love and respect, but not until we have contributed 
to it, proved our worth in it, made some part of it a 
better, happier place for some one else. 

And how can you contribute to a world burdened 
by the inventiveness, the creativity, of man? What 
is there left for coming generations of young people 
to accomplish? The earth’s surface has been explored; 
its stratosphere has been penetrated; its subterranean 
mysteries have been probed; the floors of its oceans 
have been trod on. Guns throw cannon balls seventy 
miles to achieve ghastly destruction; airplanes en- 
circle the globe in a few days; telephones carry voices 
and pictures thousands of miles in a very few minutes; 
canals link ocean to ocean; skyscrapers tower hundreds 
of feet into the air; art and music have already at- 
tained a heavenly touch. What 7s there left for you 
to do? 

What I shall suggest may sound theoretical, vi- 
sionary and slightly silly, but I shall defend my asser- 
tions with all my talents if necessary. 

To young people, to all of us, has been entrusted 
the most fascinating, the most difficult, work entrusted 
to any generation. Hitherto men and women have 
been so busy exploring the world outside themselves 
and exploiting its riches that they have been unaware 
of, or have completely ignored, the vast riches in their 
own hearts and souls. They have erected their lofty 
skyscrapers and have been content with puny minds; 
they have stretched cables across beds of oceans for 
communication with other nations and have left un- 
used the links of understanding and sympathy which 
will bring man closer to man; they have designed 
murderous guns and have not designed a workable 
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pattern of faith and love which would render utterly 
unnecessary these guns; they have harnessed the ele- 
ments and left uncontrolled their hatreds and intol- 
erances; they have gathered great fortunes from stock 
markets and investments, butare pitifully poor in the 
number of friends who sincerely love them. 

You want a job, a profession—here is one that 
will demand all your enthusiasm, energy, idealism, 
talent. For more and more we shall be experimenting 
with personality, with capacity and adaptability of 
the brain, with the successful fusion of our material 
needs with our everlasting spiritual hunger. 

Jesus anticipated the confusion, the greed, the 
dissatisfaction of people and of nations who toil madly 
for greater wealth and power, when he said in his 
sermon, “‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.”” He pleaded with his listeners to at- 
tend to their spiritual life, and he assured them that 
by so doing their physical needs would be met. But 
generation after generation has repeated his words, 
preached them, commended them—and utterly re- 
pudiated them. 

Now our greed is so great, our strength is so con- 
trolled, that we are forced to choose between complete 
destruction of our spiritual life, or a sincere conversion 
to Christ and the application of his teaching. A 
citizen of Tarsus made such a choice and he chose 
Christ. He was never unemployed from that time 
onward; his energies were constantly in use; not one 
talent was destroyed, but instead others were dis- 
covered; he had the power that many men want; 
he had wealth in his spiritual and intellectual life that 
money cannot buy; he had and has fame, instead of 
cheap notoriety. He attended to his spiritual life— 
made it his dominant vocation, and his physical life 
was cared for. 

None of us needs to experience Paul’s dramatic 
conversion; we need only a quiet reversal to old ideals, 
and a deep determination not merely to have them, 
but to work toward them. We are weak in that re- 
spect, and we need not be, for we have it in our power 
to strengthen ourselves. 

There are many ways of invigorating our deter- 
mination to work toward our ideals, but I shall men- 
tion only three that apply to every person who is here 
observing young people’s day. 

First, let us begin to accept the consequences for 
our own deeds—not alone as just punishment but, 
more important, as a way of learning. Too many of 
us try to crawl out from under the disagreeable or un- 
pleasant outgrowth of the deeds we have done, un- 
wisely or on the chance that they would result satisfac- 
torily. That is a weak and decidedly unsporting 
reaction. Take the consequences, bitter as they may 
be, learn from the experience and strengthen your 
own character. 

The second source for increasing strength which I 
wish to emphasize is an open mind. If ever an open 
mind has been necessary it is right now when we are 
almost smothered by intolerance, prejudice, hatred 
and persecution! America and England insist that 
Japan keep the “open door” policy in China. Only a 
comparatively few people are affected by that, but 
of greater concern to the world is the urgent compul- 
sion for an open mind for every individua.l Keep 
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your mind wide open, keep pouring facts and informa- 
tion on every conceivable subject into it, and in the 
process you will rid yourself of the intolerance and 
prejudice which is a grave threat to the peace of the 
world. 

And the last source for strength which I will 
mention is that of adhering strictly to your code of 
values. If honor and trust and faith appeal to you as 
worthy of great sacrifice, sacrifice when the time 
comes. Don’t just talk about it, and day-dream about 
it—do it! I think the moral code of the average per- 
son was shaken to its very foundation last fall because 
of the Munich treaty. No one wanted war, but we 
had been taught in our homes and churches that 
honor, trust, faith, must be upheld; they were desig- 
nated among the noblest attributes in the life of a 
person or a nation. The Czechoslovakians considered 
them such, too, and took pride in associating with 
nations not given to the despicable practices of dic- 
tator nations. They thought that France and Eng- 
land, the two great democracies, would honor the 
treaty France had made with them. But Czecho- 
slovakia and the rest of the world learned then that 
honor and trust and faith were empty words when put 
to the test, and that actually the greatest value is the 
preservation of human life. I still disagree, in spite cf 
Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier; the greatest value 
is the preservation of a spiritual life—a spirit clean 


and honorable and just and dependable. Else why did 
Christ die? Why was Stephen stoned to death? 
Spiritual integrity is greater than the sacrifice entailed 
in preserving it. Keep that thought in these open 
minds as you accept the consequences for your deeds. 

Your task, then, to fit yourselves to rule a world, 
is to increase your wisdom wherever you can, use 
every experience to grow on, develop your initiative, 
sacrifice when it is necessary, keep sweet your faith, 
and if your efforts seem futile and you see no progress 
toward your ideal world, think of this advice from the 
lips of Louis Pasteur: 

“Have confidence in those powerful and safe 
methods, of which we do not yet know all the secrets. 
Whatever your career may be, do not let yourselves be- 
come tainted by a deprecating and barren skepticism, 
do not let yourselves be discouraged by the sadness 
of certain hours which pass over nations. Live in the 
serene peace of laboratories and libraries. Say to 
yourselves first, ‘What have I done for my instruc- 
tion?’ and as you gradually advance, ‘What have I 
done for my country?’ until the time comes when you ~ 
may have the immense happiness of thinking that 
you have contributed in some way to the progress 
and good of humanity. But whether our efforts are, 
or are not, favored by life, let us be able to say, when 
we come near the great goal, ‘I have done what I 
could.’ ”’ 


A Recall to Religion 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


HE need for a great revival of religion today is 
widely recognized. Nothing can save Western 
civilization from complete collapse except a 

great return to God. All of us who believe in Christ 
are certain that there is no way out for the world ex- 
cept on the principles which Christianity has to offer. 
Yet those very principles, however much they comfort 
the soul of man, are today largely denied by the 
world. 

During the fateful days of 1938 we saw the map 
of Europe, Africa and China remade. We hear today 
the cries of a persecuted people, not by the waters of 
Babylon but from the banks of the Rhine. We see 
the saints of God lingering in concentration camps and 
innocent women and children blown to bits in Madrid 
and Canton. 


God, what a world!—if men in street and mart 
Felt that same kinship of the human heart 
Which makes them, in the face of fire and flood, 
Rise to the meaning of true brotherhood! 


The Christian Church has always insisted that 
any civilization which rests on mere material power 
must destroy itself. No civilization can endure that 
is not built on spiritual foundations. We must dig 
deep if we are to build securely. We must dig deeper 
today than we have ever done, for the winds of na- 
tionalism are rising and the clouds of war are gathering 
and we know not whether our house of civilization 
can stand. 

I refuse to believe that men and women are cruel, 
callous and selfish for the mere pleasure of being so. 


I refuse to believe that this old world of ours must 
always act on the false assumptions of self-interest and 
exclusive nationalism, as though men were still living 
under the law of the jungle, and the mailed fist the only 
valid argument. I believe that men and women every- 
where, be they fascists, communists or democrats, 
hate and dread modern war. I believe that what we 
as a Church today must firmly and persistently pro- 
claim is that nothing can help us unless we strive to 
build upon the eternal principles of God’s righteousness 
and truth and love, by which alone the nations can be 
saved. 

The future depends upon the question whether 
mankind can believe enough in the power of truth and 
justice and compassion to withstand the forces of 
anarchy and barbarism, and evoke the still untapped 
reserves of faith and hope and healing and fellowship 
which are sleeping, I am convinced, in the hearts of 
all people. This is a challenge which no Christian 
minister or church member can lightly dismiss. In 
a time of crisis the Church of God must be on the 
firing line and not behind closed doors. As Christians 
we must recognize our responsibilities towards our 
fellowmen, be they Americans, Czechs or Germans. 
Only a recall to religion can give us the victory. The 
only power that can drive out the demons of savagery — 
and fear which haunt mankind today is the rebirth of 
Christian conviction that the world belongs to a God 
of truth and love, that the souls of men are precious 
in His sight, that spiritual values are the only real 
values, that life must be built upon the rock of 
Christ. 
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I have called this article ‘‘A Recall to Religion” 
‘because I firmly believe that only as we return to God, 
to the Christian conception of man, and to the Church 
of our fathers can we successfully find that power to 
build the kind of world we know should be ours, but 
which, somehow or other, through our own folly, we 
have not been able to create. 

“Let him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
merey upon him: and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon.”’ The tragedy of modern life is that 
many of us have become unconscious of God. We 
have much to boast of, much to make this generation 
compare favorably with any other. As never before 
the man in the street is conscious of his social obliga- 
tions. We live in an age of unemployment benefits, 
social security plans, all kinds of health and life insur- 
ance, old age pensions, and while in England last 
summer I saw posters advocating pensions for spin- 
sters. We live in an age of sweeping reforms. The 
march of science has drawn the peoples of the world 
into one family. Never before in all history has 
science placed in the hands of man such power over 
the universe in which it is his destiny to live, and yet 
the tragedy of our situation is that vast masses of men 
and women, young men and women, have become 
completely unconscious of God and His purpose for 
them in this life. 

This I know is an old complaint. Nearly forty 
years ago the celebrated preacher Arnold Thomas of 
Bristol, England, declared: ‘What strikes us as being 
so strange and mournful a thing nowadays is that there 
are those who seem able to part with religion without 
a sigh.” For the first time in history there is coming 
to maturity a generation of men and women who have 
no religion and feel no need for one. What shall it 
profit us to advocate social security schemes, shorter 
hours of labor, improved working conditions, pensions 
for the aged, if life itself loses its meaning and man 
himself, who was once declared to be a little lower than 
the angels, becomes a mere robot? All attempts to 
run a soulless scientific society must break down sooner 
or later. It broke down in 1914, it broke down again 
in 1929, and it threatens to break down today. ‘‘Man 
cannot live by bread alone,” and sooner or later those 
who have been misled will be crying out, like the 
wandering tinkers near the old city of Chester who 
appealed to George Borrow: “O sir, give us comfort 
in some shape or other, either as priest or minister; 
Give us God! Give us God!” 

A recall to religion means a recall to God. The 
hard outlines of this world must be melted by God’s 
love and its life shaped by His own hand. What we 
have to do is to acknowledge that God’s amazing 
love has overcome our feeble resistance and that we 
are His and Heis ours. That is the first thing needful 
in a genuine return to religion. 


This brings me to my second point, a recall to a © 


Christian conception of man. In his preface to that 
remarkable play “Back to Methuselah,’ Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw remarks that as he has grown older he has 
found it more and more difficult to resist the conclu- 
sion that man’s intellect is no longer capable of solving 
the problems that his own civilization has created. 
A somewhat pessimistic opinion, for someone else has 
remarked that “man may be in the soup, but all around 
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the plate there are eager people confident that they 
can pull him out.” 

The supreme dignity of man, according to Jesus, 
is that he is a child of God. He may be a prodigal 
son, he may be unconscious of his high calling, he may 
rebel against the Father’s love and authority, but still 
he is a child of God. 

The nineteenth century has been criticized for 
its excessive individualism. The twentieth century is 
in danger of losing man in the party or the state. 
Everywhere we see the elevation of ideologies and the 
degradation of man, the child of God. Nietzsche, the 
son of a Protestant pastor, once called Christian 
morality “a capital crime against life.’ In modern 
Germany, Alfred Rosenberg, despising the Christian 
way of love, humility and pity, calls Christianity 
“humanitarian poison.’”” When thinkers declare that 
man is nothing but a bubble on the stream of life, the 
Church of Christ must raise its voice louder and louder 
in protest, declaring that man is still a child of God, 
human personality is sacred, man is something more 
than “a sick fly taking a dizzy ride on a giant fly 
wheel.” 

There is only one effective way by which our 
churches can meet this challenge, and that is by a re- 
call to religion. As Christian men and women, our 
personal contribution to that recall must be a deeper 
loyalty to Christ and a willingness to follow him 
wherever he may lead. So far as I can see, there is 
only one alternative to intellectual, moral and social 
confusion—a deeper loyalty to Jesus Christ. 

In conclusion, to meet the challenge of today I 
would urge upon all a greater loyalty to the Church 
of our fathers. I know the Church does not mean, in 
our Protestant denominations at least, as much as it 
did twenty or thirty years ago. If we are to build a 
Church worthy of our Christian heritage, we must all 
be prepared to accept far greater responsibilities as 
individuals for the sake of the Church. Let us say: 
“This is our Church, it was here that our fathers 
worshiped, it is here that on the first day of each week 
we draw aside from the busy world and think, talk, 
and sing about the eternal verities of life, about the 
things that after all really matter. It is here that in 
fellowship with one another we find renewed strength, 
faith and hope to live the Christian life, to fight the 
Christian battle.” 

“Now lad,’ said David Hogg on his death-bed to 
young David Livingstone, “make religion the everyday 
business of your life and not a thing of fits and 
starts.” 

We must confess that some of us have been living 
as if the battle for righteousness, justice and truth was 
nearly over. I have had many men and women come 
to me during the past two years in New York and say 
that they have grown weary of the struggle and that I 
must count them on the retired list. Let the rally 
sound! Let us enlist again! The needs of modern life 
call for a deep witness, a creative love, a victorious 
faith. Youth waits to be inspired with a dream of real 
adventurous religion. Let all who believe in the 
Christian way go out again to see what can be made 
of life if Christ has his chance through our consecra- 
tion. As we enter a new year, let us issue a call, a 
recall to Religion. 
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I'd Do It Again—I 


A Universalist Minister 


DID it once. I cannot recall the day when I did 
not have my mind set on the ministry as my life 
work. Indeed, I was told by my grandmother 

that on one occasion the small boy who was myself 
arranged chairs as in a church, mounted one and ex- 
horted, ‘‘People, be dood.”” I doubt if anything of 
import has been added to that injunction during the 
past forty years and more. 

The early inclination naturally crystallized into 
determination through a boy’s devotion to the preacher 
father whom he could not remember, and to the oft- 
repeated query, ‘““‘What are you going to be when you 
grow up?” the invariable response was, I’m going to 
be what my father was. 

Disciples of the old tradition of the ‘‘divine call” 
will very likely cavil, “We don’t see much evidence of 
that in your case.” Frankly, I have often had such 
doubts myself; but the fact remains that the incentive, 
such as it was, sufficed to set my feet in a path I have 
followed for more than four decades. 

And now after all these years’ experience with 
the ways and works of the ministry, the question 
arises in my own mind: If I were a boy again with the 
knowledge I now have would I say I’m going to be 
what my father was? And the answer is an un- 
equivocal yes. 

What follows is a very humble and inadequate 
answer to the query someone may raise—“‘Why?”’ 


I 


First is the consistent emphasis on moral standards 
and moral values. Even before entering college that 
phase of the ministry impressed itself upon me, and I 
felt it would be wholesome to live with such a constant 
moral mentor. 

A recent book puts these words into the mouth of 
a minister, “I always preach to myself.’”’ The con- 
fession startled me as I read, for those same words 
have often been on my lips. Sunday after Sunday as 
I have boldly enunciated some challenge to high moral 
adventure I have felt, I need this advice far more than 
these good folks who are here before me. 

I trust no one will gather that I am making any 
claim to moral achievement because of this close as- 
sociation with such standards and values. For I have 
been constantly confronted, even oppressed, by the 
contrast between what I am and what I hold before 
others, and myself, as the goal to be sought. And I 
humbly say with the great apostle, ‘“Not as though I 
had already attained.” 

And yet the continuous preaching of these high 
ideals must kindle again and again the desire to “‘press 
toward the mark’’—unless the preacher be altogether 
a hypocrite. 

If this be a confessional then I say I know it has 
been good for me to spend so much of my time—to 
be compelled, if you will, by the demands and exi- 
gencies of my profession to spend so much of my time 
and thought—in the contemplation of “things good 
and beautiful and true,’’ and if the necessity of choice 


were again. open before me this is one reason why I 
should decide as before. I have ventured a few steps 
along this way and have found it good: the air is 
sweet and invigorating and before me glow the watch- 
fires of those who camp on higher ground and whom 
I so much desire to join. 


II 

And this turns my thought to the companions 
whom one meets and with whom he may travel along 
this way. Here perforce one thinks with the wise and 
aspires with the seers; he shares the purposes of the 
noble. He summons about him the great and good of 
every race and clime and age. He listens to the 
gracious compelling words of the Great Teacher, and 
to others who have been illumined by this same teacher, 
and to still others who have found this upward way, 
though it may bear another name. 

Surely it is well to travel with such as these. To 
be sure everyone has this same privilege whatever his 
vocation, and these prophets and saints are met along 
other highways and byways of life. But I know they 
frequent this way I have learned to travel. Indeed, one 
may not avoid them if he choose. They are ever 
present, these inspiring companions. My only regret 
is I have not lent them more attentive ears. I might 
do better another time. 

And how this old world needs this same com- 
panionship everywhere! How its daily living fairly 
cries out for the comprehension and adoption of their 
standards and ideals! To the minister the conclusion 
is inescapable that the only hope for civilization is 
through obedience to ‘“‘the Way, the Truth and the 
Life.” When men cease to hear the prophetic chal- 
lenge “Thus saith the Lord,” at that moment their 
freedom languishes, their institutions decay. 

Any civilization, however invulnerable it may 
seem to be, is rotten to its foundations and tottering 
to its fall if it be not undergirt with divine truth. No 
social or economic system, no political state, can en- 
dure that ignores plain moral precepts. The dykes 
have never yet been built that can withstand the tor- 
rential floods of outraged justice and flouted right. 

This the minister believes he sees plainly—as 
plainly as if it were all written across the night sky in 
letters of fire. There were prophets in the old days 
who proclaimed this searching gospel. Prophets are 
no less needed today. Alas, that so many of us who 
call ourselves ministers fail to measure up to our God- 
given opportunity. But the point that penetrates 
my own soul is that the opportunity is ours of being, as 
I believe, spokesmen for God. 

This may be true of other vocations. I know it is 
true for this of mine. I hear continuously the voice 
that bids man to set his moral “‘house in order.” 

III 

In this I would not claim for the ministry su- 

premacy above other vocations, or place the Church 


on a pedestal superior to other human institutions. I 
merely intend to state that in this field of endeavor we 
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have a service to render that is most essential. And I 
know of no other vocation which exists for this purpose. 

Surely no question is more vital to human welfare 
than this: How can our civilization be built upon a 
rock, fool-proof, eternally defiant to every hurricane 
of selfish passion? In other words, how can our human 
life be rendered permanently, indestructibly, true to 
“whatsoever things are honest, just, pure, ovely and 
of good report’? 

To us the answer is simple: so evident that we are 
almost amazed that it has not been appreciated and 
utilized. It is the understanding that every human 
activity was, before it became human, God-designed 
and God-created. It was given to man in order that 
in it and through it he might make his contribution, 
small or large, to the fulfillment of God’s own plan, 
namely, the establishment of His kingdom here on 
the earth. For that purpose we are here. Not to do 
our own will, as Jesus saw, unless that will is in con- 
formity with the divine plan. 

The vocation cannot be named which exists 
primarily to make money or to advance the merely 
selfish interest of any person. (Of course I am not 
thinking here of occupations which by their very na- 
ture are vicious and should not be tolerated by society 
and will not be adopted by any decent person.) 

Evidently, then, the crying need today is that 
every person shall be made to see that in his vocation, 
whatever it is, he is above all else God’s fellow-worker. 

This means that the humblest vocation is divine. 
“All service ranks the same with God,” for “‘who 
sweeps a room as by Thy laws makes that and the 
action fine.”’ 

At the risk of stressing this matter too insistently, 
I will venture to present what has always seemed to 
me the most cogent illustration: it is found in a little 
book published a half century ago, ‘‘Hiram Goff’s 
Religion.”” Hiram was a village cobbler, humble, 
yet cognizant withal of the true worth of his trade. 
He was patching the shoes of a poor little girl one day 
when the minister called. And to him Hiram said 
rather whimsically, ‘Parson, I suppose you think 
that, because you preach sermons, when you get up 
yonder the Lord will say to you, ‘John, come right up 
here and set in the front row,’ while to me because I 
am only a cobbler he’ll say, ‘Hiram, you take a seat 
back there by the door.’ 

“oMain’t so!’ And waving the little shoe he ex- 
claimed: “This little girl’s mother is as poor as a 
church mouse; and I must patch these shoes so she 
won’t get her feet wet and catch cold; and if I do make 
em as good as new so they will keep the water out the 
good Lord’1l say to me, ‘Hiram, you come right up and 
set where the parson is.’’’ And I am confident Hiram 
was right and the minister learned a valuable lesson, 
if he needed it. 

Unfortunately many are not as wise as Hiram. 
So is it necessary that this truth shall be proclaimed— 
whether a man is head of a great industry or a labor 
union; whether he practices law or makes laws; whether 
he is a carpenter, plumber, a clerk or a cook, he holds 
an exalted position. 

Think of what Hiram Goft’s belief in the dignity of 
cobbling meant to him in terms of personal character; 
in making him really a Christian; and think of what it 
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meant also to that little girl’s health and happiness, 
and you have in microcosm the whole world as it 
might be were every man as enlightened as was Hiram 
Goff. 

We call the church the house of God, and so it is, 
I trust. But so may be every house in which men live 
and carry on there human activities. If men would 
only appreciate that the basic function of every in- 
dustry and material project of any description what- 
ever is to make life beautiful and fruitful in good and 
thus the earth a more pleasant place in which to be— 
well, then the preacher’s work would be accomplished. 

Arthur Nash, ‘‘Golden Rule Nash” as he was 
affectionately known, is reported to have declared that 
every morning when he entered his office in his clothing 
factory he had the same exalted feeling that came to 
him when he entered a church. Well, and why not? 

Again I say I claim no supremacy for the ministry, 
and yet I wish to say that I know of no other human 
institution which has as one of its major tasks the in- 
junction to say to every man as he takes his place in 
city council or national legislature, at his desk or his 
work bench, in his automobile or behind his counter: 
This place where you are belongs to God; the spot 
whereon you stand is holy ground. You are now ina 
temple of God and you are there primarily that you 
may learn and do the will of God 7n that place. 

To me there is something intriguing, fascinating, 
in the mere thought that this is the minister’s job; 
that his is the priceless privilege to help men see the 
earth through the windows of heaven. And however 
pitifully the individual minister fails, however weak 
and ineffective my own voice has been as I am only 
too keenly aware, none the less I feel the thrill of the 
call thus to speak, and I’d like to do it some more. 

* * * 


SEVEN REASONS WHY 


1. We must support the Church because the Church gives us an 
intelligible and satisfying interpretation of the nature and pur- 
pose and meaning of the universe and of our own life. 

2. We must support the Church because the Church gives us the 
only sound guidance as to how weshould conduct our own lives. 

3. We must support the Church because the Church has given 
to us and to the world the ideals and standards of Christian 
family life. Without these ideals and standards of Christian 
manhood, of the dignity of womanhood and the infinite 
worth of little children, family life would be a mockery and 
a sham. 

4, We must support the Church because the Church, at times of 
disappointment, sickness, sorrow or death, gives to us a 
message of understanding and comfort and hope. Such a 
message is found nowhere else in the world. 

5. We must support the Church because your community calls 
on the Church to exert those cleansing moral and spiritual 
influences which it sorely needs to keep its life wholesome and 
fine. 

6. We must support the Church because the whole world—our 
world—sorely needs the message of God’s Fatherly Love and 
the Universal Brotherhood of all Mankind as the only com- 
petent counter influence to the destructive forces of greed 
and hatred and cruelty that threaten to bring utter ruin to 
all the achievements of mankind. 

7. We must support the Church because through the Church 
God Himself is calling us to the higher life of Christian Love and 
Service. Only by answering this call can we find the truest 
happiness and satisfaction in living.—Joseph W. Beach in 
The Message. (Worcester, Mass.) 
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A Layman Looks at the Ministry” 


J. Theodore Whitney 


that I talk on what I would like a minister to 

be. This is a large order, and could be treated 
in such a way that probably only a superman would 
fill the bill. 

I am a layman and do not pretend to speak with 
any knowledge of homiletics, and I am lacking in 
knowledge of the full extent of the training a minister 
receives. 

First, I recognize that a minister is a human 
being, having physical and mental strengths and 
weaknesses as have others not of the clergy, but I do 
assume that when he decided to go into the ministry 
he must have been inspired with an exceptional idea 
of service, especially toward awakening and uplifting 
the thoughts and ideals of the people he would serve. 
Without such a basis I cannot see how any minister 
can succeed. 

I am by education, training and profession an en- 
gineer, dealing primarily with building construction, 
and perhaps I can best present some ideas by com- 
parison. A building should be set on a substantial 
foundation on a solid soil; a minister should have his 
feet on the ground of fact. His training should keep 
him from leaning toward one idea and then another 
which would upset or temporarily unbalance the basic 
facts of life. A building should have a tight roof; a 
minister should have a head into which ideas will not 
leak that will turn him from the original ideal he set 
before himself when he decided to enter the ministry. 
A building has to have a fresh coat of paint occasion- 
ally; the minister needs to take reasonable care of 
his personal appearance and to keep up to date by 
reading. In this connection, I believe the church 
people are in the majority of cases at fault, as they do 
not provide the wherewithal to make it possible for 
the minister to do his part. I think a minister is en- 
titled to adequate compensation enabling him to re- 
tain his self-respect and to develop his mind. Every 
building has to have a person whose duty it is to look 
after the upkeep and the routine procedure; the minis- 
ter’s duty, I believe, is to oversee, rectify, encourage, 
instigate, and initiate needed action in the house of 
God. 

As a building is not fully useful unless it has 
functioning heating, electric, plumbing and elevator 
systems, so a minister is not at his best unless he is 
warming the hearts of his people to greater action, 
lighting the daily path of life, eliminating the waste 
ideas of the day and endeavoring to elevate the 
spiritual desires of his flock. 

I realize that sometimes the weight of the people’s 
indifference limits the minister’s power, but we have 
cases of ministers using a high-speed elevator for ideas 
that need lifting gradually. In his preaching let a 
minister remember that only a part of his parish has 
had the advantage of a college education. Therefore, 
when in his preaching he delves into metaphysics, ad- 


\ [ Y invitation to speak to you included the request 


*Address of the president of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting January 28. 


vanced ideas of ethics, sociology and such, let him not 
finish a sermon without tying in the discussion to 
some tangible thought that the ordinary layman in 
the pews can, identify clearly and concisely. I have 
for years heard sermons on various subjects, and to me 
the basic fault of the preacher was that he did not 
finally boil it down to the fact that the Golden Rule 
is the cornerstone of the entire subject. In fact, I do 
not remember ever hearing a minister preach directly 
on the Golden Rule and its application. I have heard 
sermons on intolerance, oppression of the weak, heart- 
lessness of capital, ruthlessness of labor’s action, and 
similar topics. What the minister apparently is striv- 
ing to put into the minds of his listeners is the appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule, but he seems to dislike to 
use the phrase. Christ’s charge, ‘Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” is another way of saying, ‘“‘Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 

A building should in appearance express its use. 
A factory should not look like a school, or a library 
like a garage. The minister should by his life, example, 
action, conversation, reflect the wholesome spirit of 
tolerance, brotherliness, co-operation and guidance. 
I do not want a minister to go about with his hands 
folded and his eyes to the sky. I should deem it af- 
fectation. Let him enter into the daily life of his people, 
guiding but not driving, urging but not goading, sug- 
gesting but not demanding. If I were a minister 
going into a new parish, I feel my approach would be 
something like this: Into individuals and groups I 
would attempt to instill the realization of the fact 
that they had called me to be their pastor and minis- 
ter, that I was ready and willing to serve them, that 
alone I could accomplish little, but together we could 
accomplish much. The results would be determined by 
the amount of thought and effort they would give. 

I should like to have my minister visit the sick 
and shut-ins. He could tell the physically well that. 
they could see him by coming to church, thus leaving 
him free for the shut-ins and others who really needed 
his immediate ministrations. Parish work through 
calling by the minister, I believe, is the most effective 
method toward successful church administration. 
The minister has, to use a business term, ‘something 
to sell,’ the idea of unity, co-operation and better 
living. A salesman can accomplish a certain amount 
by the use of the telephone or by letter, or even by 
talking and demonstrating to a group, but it is the 
personal contact that nets him real results. I could 
name a number of persons who have never seen their 
own minister in their homes for the past fifteen to 
twenty years. These parish calls I believe should 
always close by including a statement by the minister 
of what he feels the church could do and what he would 
like to see it do, and by asking their continued co- 
operation. 

I want my minister to have the affection, respect. 
and love of the children and young people. This does 
not require him to be a Sunday school superintendent, 
teach a Sunday school class, or run the young people’s. 
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organization. I want him to instill in their minds, 
as well as in the minds of their elders, that the church 
is not his alone but theirs—that they really are the 
church and on them depends its success. When some 
endeavor becomes an accomplished fact the minister 
should comment favorably on the results. Older 
people are simply children grown up, and all like 
commendation. 

I believe the minister should confine himself to 
inspiration, example and supervision, and not try to 
be the chairman of all committees and endeavor to run 
things himself. He should try to be a true executive, 
inspiring others to greater efforts. 

When an architect or engineer starts to design a 
building, one of the first duties is to examine the 
building law of the community in which it will be 
located. The building law gives the minimum require- 
ments necessary for safety of life and property. Should 
not the minister become acquainted with the mini- 
mum requirements of the established customs, prac- 
tices and procedure of the denomination in which he 
expects to hold fellowship or does hold fellowship? 
Before a lawyer practices law in any state, he must, 
if he expects to have favorable results, learn the recog- 
nized procedure of that particular state. Are our 
young men preparing for the Universalist ministry 
learning the procedure, organization, facilities and 
program of the denomination? 

In the past few years, as president of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention, I have observed 
with regret some Universalist ministers in Universalist 
churches who are about as aloof from contact with the 
denomination as if they were clergymen of another 
denomination. Whether or not this is because the 
local parishes are independent entities and wish to 
exercise their prerogative and so do not co-operate 
with the Convention, I do not know, but in such a case 
there is certainly work for the ministers to do. Where 
co-operation is lacking between the parish and the 
Convention, the blame can usually be placed on the 
minister’s shoulders. Many times communications 
have been forwarded from the Convention office in 
accordance with a program established by the Con- 
vention, and no replies have been received. The in- 
formation has not been passed on even to the con- 
gregation, to say nothing of passing it on to the parish 
members. If a church or any organization is to suc- 
ceed the local leaders must co-operate, and if the 
minister in a church is not a leader I do not think he 
is fulfilling his mission or living up to the ideal which 
I assume he originally set for himself. 

This leads me to an observation regarding the 
future of our denomination and the Christian religion 
in general. Out of the idea of Christianity has grown 
the idea of democracy, and democracy is simply 
applied Christianity, allowing free speech, free as- 
semblage, free press and free religion. Because I 
believe in these principles, I hold a commission in the 
United States Army Reserve, and so will use some 
military terms to bring out the thought, especially 
as the church members have been so often referred to 
as the “Army of the Lord.”’ Our small churches may 
be likened to the outposts of an army, our larger 
churches to centers of resistance and the Universalists 
to a division of the Army. Our small churches are 


our contacts with the enemy, listening, learning, re- 
porting and fighting aggressively when necessary, 
but they do not fight the real battle. The forces of 
evil, pressing on, reach the battle position which is 
maintained by the centers of resistance, and back of 
the centers of resistance are the reserves. If one 
center of resistance is going to be independent it may 
succeed in turning back the attack, but it must stay 
entrenched waiting for another attack, for it cannot 
counter-attack without exposing its flanks. Now, if 
that unit is co-operating and has liaison with those to 
the right and left and with the support in the rear, 
then when an advance is necessary a concerted attack 
can be made along the line and the support will follow. 

Years ago, our denomination carried on a sort of 
guerrilla warfare. Small bands of people believing in 
our message fought ardently. They kept militantly 
at the forces of evil and perverted thought, holding the 
ground until the large siege guns of theological oratory 
got in their work against the belief in eternal damnation 
and the wrath of God. The enemy retreated, and in 
the years following advances were made and the old 
ideas gave way and the idea of the universal brother- 
hood of man seemed destined to be universally ac- 
cepted. We rested on our laurels, patted ourselves on 
the back for the good fight our veteran fighters waged, 
neglected our weapons and our power of offense, and 
now find our defenses weakened. Some say Uni- 
versalism has done its work and that we have no 
more todo. Isthisso? Tome, the Christian Church, 
Universalists included, must awake to the fact that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, and if we are 
to have free speech, free press and free religion, we 
must again assume the old militant spirit and crush the 
enemy which brings social, racial and class prejudice. 

I like Bruce Barton’s book, ‘““The Man Nobody 
Knows,” especially as he shows that Christ was a 
man’s man. He was not the effeminate weakling so 
often depicted, but a virile man who did not hesitate 
to use force when it was necessary to drive the money 
changers from the temple, and if the ministers would 
make Christ more of a man’s man, there might be more 
men in church on Sunday morning. 

If the ministers do not inspire, encourage, lead and 
co-operate, how are our churches to grow? Unfor- 
tunately, or fortunately as the case may be, every 
organization reflects the leader. It goes ahead or 
falls behind, depending on its leadership. Let every 
minister do his best to succeed in the calling he chose, 
that the people may be enlightened and the world may 
be better for his efforts, and let our Universalist 
ministers, laymen and laywomen, again unite as did 
our predecessors, then move forward, regain the lost 
ground and again carry the banner of true Christianity 
to greater victories. 

* * * 


It so happened that an American Legion district conference 
and a meeting of the Ministerial Alliance were being held on the 
same floor of a certain hotel. One of the tardy Legionnaires 
wandered into the ministers’ meeting by mistake and was in at- 
tendance for quite a while before he realized his error. He then 
beat a hasty retreat. When he was telling a comrade about his 
experience, the comrade asked: ‘‘How’d you feel surrounded by all 
them preachers?” He replied: “I felt like a lonesome lion in a 
den of Daniels.”—The Religious Telescope. 
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FORCE OR REASON ? 
Julia R. van Schaick and Gladys I. Hendrickson 


LEVEN national organizations of women met in 
Washington, D. C., January 21-25, in a con- 
ference on “The Cause and Cure of War.” 

The Universalist Church was represented by the 
two delegates whose names appear at the head of this 
article. They were appointed by the president of 
the W. N. M. A. It was the fourteenth conference of 
the kind held in Washington, and Mrs. Roosevelt 
showed her interest in it by speaking at the banquet 
and by receiving the delegates at the White House. 

Miss Josephine Schain made an admirable presi- 
dent. One section, composed of church women, rep- 
resented most denominations—Catholic and Protes- 
tant. The Jews also had a large delegation. 

When we attended the opening meeting that 
Saturday evening and listened to James G. McDon- 
ald’s masterly ‘“Review of Events in 1938,’’ we were 
obliged to concede that force seemed to have decided 
matters during the past year. Mr. McDonald, former 
president of the Foreign Policy Association, frankly 
called 1938 a year of disaster. 

He reviewed the march of bigotry and racial 
hatred, of increased armaments. Then followed the 
ghastly details in Japan’s “undeclared war” on China, 
Spain’s unadulterated tragedy, and the march of 
events leading up to Munich, which he called “Hit- 
ler’s victory.” Listening to further accounts and de- 
tails of anti-Semitism in Germany and the spread of 
this menace to Italy and other countries intensified 
the black picture. The first and only ray of hope in 
the past months came when Lima was mentioned. 
Even here Mr. McDonald called it only a “‘consid- 
erable victory,’ which did not go as far as we wished. 
He spoke in the highest terms of Secretary Cordell Hull, 
who, when urged to use the big stick, refused to treat 
with smaller nations except on terms of exact equality. 

Concluding, Mr. McDonald said: “Good neighbor 
policy is not enough. It does not help Europe. We 
must develop some way to make our idealism count, 
to really gain the victory of reason over force.” 

To continue to push on, pursuing the objectives 
of the Conference in spite of ominous conditions in 
various parts of the world, is to describe quite com- 
pletely the atmosphere of the sessions—the undaunted 
assurance that the causes of war will be recognized as 
such and the necessary cures will eventually operate. 

Then may the prediction of Carrie Chapman 
Catt, “to relegate war to oblivion as an ancient and 
outworn relic of barbarism,” be realized. 

Although the program for the Conference was 
entitled “Force or Reason?” there was no dramatic 
use of it as a rallying cry, rather it was simply the 
point of approach on which the many hundred women 
in attendance could focus their thinking, and weigh 
and consider the contributions of the many experts 
who came to present either the status of the interest 
they represented or recent developments concerning 
them. When Miss Henrietta Roelofs, able program 
chairman, stated that the increased interest of the 
press of the country in the conference might indicate 
an expectation of something dramatic, she reminded 
us that nothing could be more dramatic than the fact 
that the conference persists, nothing more spectacular 


than to see that congregation of representatives of 
eleven of the larger women’s organizations carrying 
on in pursuit of its original objectives despite the dis- 
heartening world developments. 

It is that element which is ever uppermost in these 
conferences, the courageous conviction that war 
is not an unconquerable institution, but a problem to 
be analyzed and met, an illness to be diagnosed and 
cures to be devised and applied which will eventually 
eradicate it. 

To attend one of the sessions is to receive a liberal 
education in the component elements of the war or 
peace problem. It is a great privilege to be able not 
only to hear experts present their opinions and in- 
formation regarding such matters as Embargoes and 
Sanctions, An International Police Force, The Moral 
and Spiritual Bases of Peace, but also to hear the 
reactions which their expressions elicit from those 
in the audience, since practically all parts of the pro- 
gram provided for comment from those in attendance. 

Stimulating and provocative as any part of the 
sessions were the solemn charges constantly laid upon 
us as individuals living under the privileges of democ- 
racies, in almost every speech and paper. The quo- 
tation from a speech by Governor Herbert Lehman of 
New York which appeared at the head of one page of 
the program, “The greatest threat to democracy is 
lethargy and complacence,”’ states that charge so 
forcefully. Every speaker reminded us that the cause 
and cure of war lies within the individual and is de- 
pendent upon his sense of responsibility in these 
matters. One was constantly told that they are not 
remote or far removed from the individual, but rather 
it is the business of those in attendance and others of 
similar interest to carry the material disseminated in 
the conference back to the individual organizations 
and to act as motivating forces in effecting action 
which will increase peace and decrease war. 

The conference closed with the adoption of a 
program of seven lines of endeavor whereby individ- 
uals can work toward peace. The major emphases of 
these were the furtherance of the second great rally- 
ing cry of the conference—the pursuit of all methods 
by individuals and nations conducive to the promotion 
of collective security, and the achievement of ‘justice 
under law.” 

* * * 
SMALLER WORLD NEEDS LARGER SOUL 

Practically all our commerce is now interstate commerce, says 
a recent decision of the Supreme Court. Even the sale of a pint 
of milk by one neighbor to another may be related in some round- 
about way to interstate trade. 

This has long been good logic, and now it seems to be good 
law. We live too close together to get along decently, if what is 
a crime under the federal statutes is reckoned under state law 
an honest transaction. The thing doesn’t make sense. 

Some of these days, as every part of the world becomes yet 
more closely dependent on every other part, we shall see that na- 
tions also live too close together to get along, if what one thinks 
is evil for itself can be defended as being good enough for its 
neighbors. 

And, unless the world is to slip back into the jungle, that 
means, of course, that it must go farther on the road of the 
Christian ethic—the humanness of all men, the Golden Rule, 
the universal obligation of the blood-bond, and the world-wide 
truth of the word of Jesus—he who will lose his life shall save it— 
and he only!— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH PAPER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The article by Llewellyn Jones, ““You Cannot Run with the 
Hare and Hunt with the Hounds,” reprinted from The Christian 
Register several weeks ago, seems to be an attack upon, first, the 
imaginary group of ‘‘those who read the letter and echo its senti- 
ments,” and then upon all who enter into any line of reform work. 
The letter to which the article is an answer was highly emotional, 
and seems to have aroused the antagonistic emotions of the 
editor, who, as a result, lost sight of the real question at issue, 
namely, has the religious press any responsibility regarding the 
social evil of intemperance? 

That all social problems are interrelated is unquestionable. 
That radical changes in government and industry will accomplish 
important results we Mzrxists believe; but there is an individual 
factor of prime importance. With a race of perfect people any 
form of government might work, but with the race as unde- 
veloped mentally and spiritually as it is today no organization 
of society will bring the peace and well-being we hope for. Few 
persons are capable of a comprehensive view of the whole of 
society and its needs, but many are able to see single faults in the 
social structure, and thus we have a variety of reforms. Of 
course more would be accomplished if all would work together, 
but that is where the imperfect human element comes in. They 
can’t do it. Recall Emerson’s ‘‘Mountain and the Squirrel.” 
A large group of people have seen what damage is done to society 
and to men and women by intoxicating liquors. For many years 
the problem has been studied from various angles and certain 
eonclusions have been reached by careful analysis, and there 
is a valuable fund of exact information from which to draw. 

At the present time the fact that drinking among women 
and young people of both sexes is on the increase seems to be 
well established. That narcotics in all forms are detrimental to 
human well-being is the answer of science to investigation. The 
great need now would seem to be enlightenment and moral ap- 
peal in the interest of the general good. 

Here is where the responsibility of the Church and the re- 
ligious press comes in. The silence of the Church and its agencies 
at this time of transition from national prohibition to local op- 
tion and personal liberty is most deplorable. The country needs 
strong and wise educational and spiritual guidance with reference 
to this problem, and where should we look for it if not to the 
Church? The religious press is responsible to its own constitu- 
ency, however small it may be. If it fails to provide the needed 
information and lead in unemotional and effective reform in 
habits and custom it is shirking its duty. The people have a 
right to expect from their Church paper just that kind of help. 

Mary Traffarn Whitney. 

North Weare, N. H. 


* * 


MR. GARDNER PROTESTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of the members of our staff at Headquarters has just 
told me that several of our ministers have complained because 
they do not receive bulletins, samples of material, and literature 
sent from our various organizations. 

Were they sent to them? Of course they were. Why, then, 
were they not received? The answer lies in the statement of the 
ministers that they do not open third-class mail. It goes im- 
mediately into the wastebasket! 

As an executive of one of our denominational organizations I 
strongly protest against this attitude. Postage is a large item in 
the yearly budgets of our organizations and the third-class mail 
permit is a godsend to us. We simply could not afford to use 
first-class mail on all letters and bulletins. We should not be 
_able to send one-half of the helps that now go to our churches if 
-everyone assumed the attitude of these ministers. I suspect that 
I receive more third-class mail each day than do most ministers, 


and I make it a point to look it over. In fact, I want to look it 
over because many important announcements, suggestions, and 
bulletins come to me that way. 

I cannot believe that our ministers are so overburdened 
with mail that they cannot at least give a few minutes each day 
to inspect it. 

William E. Gardner. 


* * 


IS OUR OPTIMISM UNREASONABLE TODAY? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

From time to time in your editorials you outline your idea of 
theology. Because of the high esteem in which you are held in 
our fellowship your ideas are not frequently criticized. Your 
idea of God is that held by Universalists one or two generations 
ago, and now held by almost all the younger ministers in the 
Methodist, Disciples, and Congregational Churches. In short 
it is about like this: God created man in His own image, to be 
noble, good and just. Man could attain this state of perfection 
only by being given the power of choice. He was given the ca- 
pacity of sainthood but he must attain this through discipline, 
trial and error. Now this theory was not so unreasonable in a 
generation full of visible human progress and definite evolution 
toward a higher social life. It falls down today because there is 
too much testing, trial and tribulation. Today not only is the 
wind not tempered for the shorn lamb, but too often the lamb is 
not strengthened to meet the bitterly cold wind. Your optimism 
does not sound reasonable today. 

Dr. Dilworth Lupton, in his new book “Religion Says You 
Can,” outlines an idea of a definitely limited God, a God strug- 
gling to give as much of the good life to man as possible, a God 
handicapped and thwarted in many ways. This theory is similar 
to that given by H. G. Wells in ‘‘The Invisible King.’’ Now this 
is a king we can respect and with whom we can cooperate. 

Tell the harried Spanish loyalists that they have been given 
their freedom so that they can build a more abundant life. 
Tell the Chinese patriots that God is going to bring something 
beautiful out of the savagery, the rape, the pillage, in that land. 
Yes, tell them that God has given them their freedom so they 
will be strong. No, your pretty theory does not stand up 
today. 

Either admit that God cares little for personal values—that 
human suffering does not break His heart as it does ours—or come 
to the idea of a God who wants to help us but who is entirely 
helpless to do so. Mark Twain once said that a God who could 
have made man good and who made him bad, who could have 
made him to possess a realm of loveliness but who handicapped 
him in all sorts of ways, was not a God worthy of worship. 

To many of us God is the divine spirit in all of life, particu- 
larly in the heart of man, which keeps him struggling for some- 
thing better. In organic evolution we see this eternal striving. 
In the history of man we see this constant striving. It gives us 
hope that a better social life will come. Forget your transcen- 
dent God. He can do us no good up above the clouds. Co- 
operate with the unconquerable spirit in all life, particularly in 
man. What was the First Cause? We do not know. The 
divinity in us and around us. We can see and feel God there. 
Let’s co-operate with the God we know. 

Reader. 


* * 


CANCEL MY SUBSCRIPTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
You have deliberately suppressed all news from Maine for 
months. I am furious. Cancel my subscription immediately. 
M. R.G. 
P. S. Have the Maine churches sent you anything for pub- 


lication recently? 
P.S. The subscription is in my wife’s name and she seems 


to like your paper. 
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Our Library Desk 


The Middle Ages Not So Gay 


Those Gay Middle Ages. By Frederick 
D. Kershner. (Willett, Clark and Com- 
pany. $2.00.) 

The heart of any medievalist will warm 
at once to the very title of the book, ““The 
Gay Middle Ages,”’ but it will be chilled in 
very short order. The publishers’ com- 
mentary on the jacket creates a prelude 
of suspicion, for the reader will discover 
that Dr. Kershner, in using the word “gay”’ 
in his title, uses it in somewhat of a derisive 
sense. ‘‘Gay, you think them, do you? 
Well, I’ll show you how gay they were! 
Why, in those gay Middle Ages... .” 
And in his introduction, he explains that 
he set out to write this book as an “anti- 
dote’’ to the flood of literature which today 
seeks to glorify the Middle Ages and which 
speaks so much concerning the advisability 
of a “return” to them. His book, he tells 
us, will endeavor to show us what these 
Middle Ages really were like—the squalor, 
the disease, the ignorance, the poverty, 
the cruelty of man to man, and all the rest 
of the dark side of an age which had enough 
of darkness in it to be called by the very 
title, ‘‘Dark Ages.” 

Truth is always hard enough to arrive 
at; but when one attempts too zealously 
to argue a particular hypothetical point 
of view, that “truth” has every temptation 
to become a mere presentation of a case. 
Dr. Kershner knows a great deal about the 
Middle Ages of the past; but he reveals 
at the outset that he has a fundamentally 
erroneous conception regarding the prophe- 
sied Middle Ages believed by so many to 
be dangerously imminent. 

Few of those who believe in the possible 
imminence of a new Middle Ages, how- 
ever, could be so stupid as to intend to 
imply that what we need is a literal return 
to these Middle Ages of which Dr. Kersh- 
ner writes. The new Middle Ages of which 
_ these men speak metaphorically, and re- 
garding the coming of which they have 
expressed some foreboding, is not a “‘re- 
turn” that may be invited so much as it is 
a decline into a phase of societal relaxation 
which cannot be prevented. In all things 
there is cyclicism—in the heart’s systole 
and diastole; in man’s growth from in- 
fancy, through maturity, and into senility; 
and this same cyclicism is seen also in the 
past in the inception of great civilizations, 
their rise to empire, and their gradual de- 
cline. No King Canute can bid these tides 
cease their ebb or flow, for it is part of the 
law of growth itself. Similarly, there 
comes a time in the life of civilizations when 
organization, on the same huge scale on 
which it has formerly been supportable, be- 
comes no longer supportable; and when 
something goes out of the collective life. 
Like the financial collapse of a great cor- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


poration, no one man or any group of men 
can do anything to avert the crash. One 
by one the elements of national and inter- 
national order are seen to crumble because 
there is not the energy any longer to hold 
them in place; and here also, no man, and 
no group of men, can re-establish order or 
uphold it again for half a thousand years. 


And then a new order emerges out of na-. 


ture’s processes. Are we not seeing these 
signs every day? 

Dr. Kershner’s answer to these serious 
and premeditated warnings regarding the 
possible future of our society, however, is 
simply to attempt to show us, as forcefully 
as possible, many of the less agreeable as- 
pects of the Middle Ages of the past. But 
does he seriously suppose that when men 
prophesy doom, they adorn their doomings 
with romantic trappings in order to de- 
ceive the uninformed into accepting that 
doom? The truth is that these particular 
dated trappings are today the properties of 
poets and playwrights and novelists and 
artists and the professional historian. The 
doomsman knows them for what they were 
and when he speaks of a new Middle 
Ages, he laments a loss in our own society; 
and he states that if there is any gain in a 
relaxation of the tensions of modern so- 
ciety, that gain will be only the forced 
simplification of life out of its present un- 
manageable complexity. The term, “‘Mid- 
dle Ages,’”’ is, therefore, no more than a 
figure of speech in these uses of it. To 
take the term literally, and to go back in 
history and find all the dark spots of that 
period, is to make a misdirected attack 
on a body of modern prophecy that but 
operates in parallel. 

Yet, all this argumentum about the 
“purpose” of this book may be, like so 
many prefaces, an afterthought, and not 
really the primary purpose after all; for the 
real purpose seems simply to be to write 
about a period, the writing of which might 
make interesting reading. Aside from this 
question of the purpose of the book, there 
is a wealth of information in it that will 
reward the casual reader. The serious stu- 
dent of the period will probably not like 
the book. It is necessarily too superficial 
in its treatment of the many phases of 
those paradoxically rich “dark” ages to be 
satisfying in its treatment of any one of 
them. But to the reader who has not 
bored into the literature of the period, this 
book may be a fairly vivid, quite enter- 
taining, and easily read prospectus. The 
great plagues and the medieval doctors; 
the Jews in the Middle Ages; ‘“‘white’’ 
medicine—or the religious miracle cults; 
relic worship; the constant waging of wars; 
the inhumanities of the times; the great 
figures of the Medieval Church; the famous 
philosophers and logicians of the Schools; 
the beginnings of modern education; and a 
discourse on what Dr. Kershner calls the 
“one” bright spot—Medieval Art—these 


are some of the subjects in this vivid pano- 
rama which the period affords. For those 
who have not yet initiated themselves into: 
literature of this period, Dr. Kershner’s: 
book will serve as an introduction more 
easy and entertaining than most. 

Sheldon Christian. 


*x ox 
Psychiatry and the Ministry 


Health for Mind and Spirit. By W. L. 
Northridge. (Abingdon Press. $2.00.) 


It would seem quite obvious that re- 
ligion has been the world’s psychiatrist 
throughout the centuries, but could it not 
also be claimed that it has caused much 
suffering in the past? Therefore, the 
contention of this book, that a psycho- 
logically trained ministry can do much 
more in the course of regular pastoral ac— 
tivities to meet existing needs, is one 
which grips our attention. Not that the 
minister should forsake his vocation to- 
become a mere psychologist! We recall, 
however, and for the benefit of a large: 
number who look with suspicion on this: 
point of view, that much of the ministry 
of Jesus of Nazareth was devoted to the 
healing of the sick, and that he commis-- 
sioned his disciples and his Church to. 
continue that ministry. We know also- 
from purely medical sources that religious 
activities are of appreciable help in the 
field of psychotherapy, and that an in- 
creasing number of clergymen possess an. 
excellent knowledge of this subject. 

Dr. Northridge’s volume, then, is one 
for ministers, teachers, welfare workers and. 
all who would exercise a ministry of health: 
from a fundamental basis. Aware as the 
professional classes may be of the effects 
of alcoholism and drug addiction on the 
mental processes, it would seem that many 
are not cognizant of the relationships of 
the major psychoses, psychoneurotic con- 
ditions and sexual abnormalities, to the 
business of everyday life, if they know 
about them at all. The titles of remaining 
chapters are clearly suggestive as to their 
use by those who must deal with a variety- 
of people: “Problems of Temperament,” 
“The Inferiority Complex,’ “The Problem 
of Unconscious Guilt,’ “Adolescent Con- 
version,’ ‘The Unforgivable Sin Prob-. 
lem,” ‘Religious Scruples,”’ “Sins and 
Symptoms,’ ‘Confession and Spiritual 
Direction,” “Religion as a Prophylactic.” 

The concluding chapters seem of es- 
pecial significance for our times. Briefly, 
Protestant churches must seriously make 
provision for some form of regular con- - 
fession and spiritual direction to meet the 
varied problems that confront the indi- - 
vidual, and in this connection the psycho- 
logical defects of the sacramental confes-— 
sion as practiced in the Roman Catholic 
Church are given consideration. Complete 
surrender to Christ cannot be all that is 
needed by people suffering from forms of © 
nervous illness or moral disorders as a 
complete solution to their problem. Re- - 

(Continued on page 145) 
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Church Schools and Religious Bducation 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP OFFERING —\[~ 


Your Gift 
helps to 

Keep School Open 
for these 

Negro Children 

in Suffolk, Va. 


c a 
Geners} Sunday Schocl Association of the Universalist Ch 


St Boston, Massachuséts 


-_ =. 


urch, I6 Beaco 


LIVING CREATIVELY 


The person who wants for his inner com- 
panion a self that has poise and strength 
and loveliness and adventurous aspiration 
and spiritual potency cultivates the habits 
-of communing with bigness and strength. 
He keeps under his hand some book that 
stimulates the mind and soul to greatness, 
and feeds himself upon it daily. He takes 
pains to put himself in the way of emo- 
tions that are liberating and greatening, 
and invites them to take up their abode 
within him. He develops strong desire 
for greatness of the inner man, and makes 
that desire for bigness of soul the passion 
of his life. He teaches himself to walk his 
daily walk in companionship with the 
everlasting Spirit of truth, and seeks con- 
tinually to be led into deeper knowledge 
of the truth. He makes growth, and still 
more growth, the desire of his heart as 
long as he lives. He unites himself with 
the creative Soul of the universe, and with 
that Soul he pursues an onward way 
through thick and thin. (From “The Self 
You Have to Live With,” by Winfred 
Rhoades.) 

* * 
FOR USE IN THE HOME DURING 
LENT 


The announcement that the 1939 edition 
of Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls— 
A Children’s Fellowship of Prayer—is 
ready for circulation will be welcomed by 
‘many of our workers. Here is a booklet 
of fifty pages, attractive in format, and 
meeting a real need in the religious guid- 
ance of children. On the inside cover-page 
are two statements which explain the 
purpose of the book. 


‘To Boys andGirls: 

This book is written especially for you 
and your family to enjoy during this 
Lenten season or at any time during the 
year. In it are quotations from the Bible, 
prayers, poems, stories, songs and pictures, 
which will help you discover more about 
‘God. They will help you to think about 
what it means to follow Jesus’ way of living 


in your home, in your play, in your school 
and in your community. 

This book was written by many people 
who care about boys and girls and who 
would like to discover more about God 
with them. It is their special Easter gift 
to you. 


To Parents: 

This book is designed to help parents in 
the Christian nurture of their children. 
Here are some suggestions for its use. 
First, as the center for family group wor- 
ship—each member of the family alter- 
nating as the leader. Second, as a guide 
to family devotions at breakfast. Third, 
to be used individually by each child— 
morning or evening—as a guide to personal 
devotions. 


The cost of the book has purposely been 
kept low. Ten cents a single copy, seven 
cents apiece for ten or more. Which means 
that many of our churches will be ordering 
copies in quantity for distribution among 
parents of children from three to twelve 
years of age. It means, too, that some 
church schools will place their order that a 
copy may be supplied every teacher of 
these age groups. If church or church 
school feels it cannot make such an in- 
vestment then copies may be paid for by 
parents and teachers. To see the book is 
to appreciate its worth and to want a copy 
for one’s own use. Order of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House. 

* * 
THE TWO GO TOGETHER 

“From now on a new church without a 
Sunday school just isn’t going to be 
counted as a church at all.” This state- 
ment is made by the president of the 
American Unitarian Association, Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, writing in the January 
issue of Unitarian Horizons. Dr. Eliot 
refers enthusiastically to the new Sunday 
school of thirty-nine members which came 
into being last fall in Dallas, Texas, the 
direct result of a month’s visit from Miss 
Frances W. Wood, field worker. ‘‘What 
has happened in Dallas can happen wher- 


ever there is a group of Unitarians who 
really want a Unitarian church, and what 
is happening in Dallas must happen if a 
Unitarian church anywhere is going to 
continue very long.” 
* * 
FOR WORKERS IN AND AROUND 
BOSTON 


Two evening meetings of unusual in- 
terest are being planned for church school 
workers by the managers of the Pilgrim 
Press bookstore, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Both come in February. The first will be 
on Monday evening, the 13th. It will 
appeal especially to teachers of junior and 
senior high age groups. Miss Margaret 
Slattery will speak on “Unrealized Possi- 
bilities in Young People.” 

The second meeting will be held two 
weeks later on Monday the 27th. This 
will be of special interest to teachers in the 
beginners, primary and junior depart- 
ments of the school. Miss Edna M. Bax- 
ter, professor in the Hartford School of 
Religious Education, will discuss the sub- 
ject ‘Ideas of God for Children.’ Both 
meetings will be held in the bookstore at 
7.30 o’clock. 


* * 


ABOUT OUR CHURCH SCHOOLS 


In a recent letter one of our church di- 
rectors asked us to have the Publishing 
House send her several books, adding, ‘I 
want to get everything I can that these 
summer conference delegates hear about, 
so we can tie up what they learn with their 
work in the home church.” This reminds 
us of the school that regularly sends dele- 
gates to institutes, but expects them to go 
on doing the same old things in the same 
old way when they come home again— 
reminds us of it because it is so different! 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Feb. 12 is designated as Race Relations 
Sunday in the Protestant Church of 
America. This happens to be the Sunday, 
too, when Universalist church schools take 
the American Friendship Offering for the 
work of our school in Suffolk, Va. 


It looks as though the Question Box 
would not die a natural death as we feared 
a few weeks ago. The priming of the 
pump, in the form of suggestive questions 
printed on this page last month, has met 
with a response and we shall start answer- 
ing them in the Feb. 18 issue. 

By the way, did you read the excellent 
article by Dr. Herbert W. Gates which 
appeared in the Dec. 17 issue of The 
Christian Leader? If you were engrossed 
in Christmas activities at the time, the 
chances are you skipped it. Better look 
it up now. It’s worth reading and filing. 
The title was “What Has Happened to 
Religious Education?” 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOURTEENTH CONFERENCE ON 
THE CAUSE AND CURE OF WAR 


Convened in Washington, D. C., during 
the week of Jan. 22, the fourteenth con- 
ference of the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War presented to your 
delegates and observers the same out- 
standing element which has characterized 
it since its inception, that of an extremely 
thoughtful group of women intent upon 
bringing to the consideration of the very 
grave problem before them every reason- 
able approach which might contribute to 
its solution. An essentially flexible and 
open-minded attitude has likewise charac- 
terized the successive sessions. The con- 
tinuance of these attitudes is a signal 
tribute to the unusual leadership of the 
women who guide the programs of the 
conference. To attend a session is to 
receive a most liberal and extensive edu- 
cation in the war-peace problem in its 
entirety. Church women may well be 
gratified to know that their delegation of 
136 constituted the largest of the eleven 
delegations in attendance. 

The flexibility of attitude was especially 
evidenced by the modifications of the 
general body of the 1988 program in the 
preparation of the one for 1939, modifica- 
tions deemed necessary in view of the 
momentous changes in international rela- 
tions during 1937 and 1938. 

Seven points of attack were decided upon 
as being those on which member organiza- 
tions could best concentrate their efforts 
for the maintenance of peace where it now 
exists and to help decrease the use of war 
in the settlement of international disputes. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Julia van Schaick, 
Gladys Irene Hendrickson, 
Delegates. 


Points in 1939 Program to which 
Members Are Urged to Direct Their 
Sincere Best Effort 


1. Further development of cultural, 
economic and political co-operation among 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

2. Continuance of the present Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Program. 

8. Consultation, in the event or threat 
of war, with other signatories of anti-war 
treaties, to determine a basis for peaceful 
settlement and provision for the adoption 
of financial and economic measures de- 
signed to withhold aid from treaty vio- 
lators. 

4. Utilization of the conference method 
to deal with specific international questions 
such as economic adjustments, reduction 
of armaments, protection of minorities. 

5. Expansion of the co-operation of the 
United States with the League of Nations. 

6. Adequate appropriations for the 
Department of State to meet its increasing 


responsibilities in the maintenance of 
peace. 

7. A national defense policy correlated 
with a constructive foreign policy which 
recognizes the economic wastefulness of 
armaments and provides for internal 
economic stability. 


* * 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


According to the custom of many years, 
denominational groups will unite locally 
in a service of prayer on the first Friday 
of Lent, Feb. 24. All around the world on 
this day there is a fellowship of prayer. 


This year the theme is ‘Let Us Put Our 
Love into Deeds—And Make It Real.” 

Program material is available through 
your denominational headquarters — 16 
Beacon Street. 

A Call to Prayer—Small flier, free. 

Programs two cents each. 

Programs for Young People, “And Who 
Is My Neighbor?”—two cents each. 

Card indicating the many countries ob- 
serving the World Day of Prayer—five 
cents. 

A Children’s Service of Worship— 
*God’s Children Live in Many Lands”— 
one cent each. 

Posters—five cents each. 

The Church, a World Fellowship—A 
Review of the World Day of Prayer, March 
4, 1938, free. 


Washington Letter 


ITHOUT the slightest dimunition of 
affection for Dr. and 'Mrs. Perkins 
and with genuine gratitude for their great 
work, the people of this parish have gained 
new courage by the coming of Dr. and Mrs. 
Brooks. What our cause needed in Wash- 
ington at this juncture is what Dr. Per- 
kins declared repeatedly it needed—more 
intensive and persistent pastoral work. 
Dr. Brooks now has been here for a month. 
It is of course early to make predictions 
and there is no need to make them, but 
it is within the bounds of sober fact to 
say that things are going well, the people 
are highly pleased, Dr. and Mrs. Brooks 
are full of courage, and the outlook for 
larger things in the church is good. 

All four services conducted by Dr. 
Brooks have been well attended. In the 
situation of course we must reckon with 
the old proverb, ‘‘A new broom sweeps 
clean,” but that is not an adequate ex- 
planation. The people are really interested 
in his services. They find them helpful. 
They listen to his sermons with marked 
attention. His voice, without effort and 
without shouting, penetrates to the far- 
thest corners of the church. A fine choir, 
well trained, as always, backs up the 
minister. Attendance has almost doubled. 

While most ministers wait to get settled 
before calling, Dr. Brooks started out im- 
mediately. With a detailed map of the 
Capital district he started alone in his 
automobile, or with the pastor emeritus 
when available. Universalists live in all 
sections of the District of Columbia, and 
from Prince Georges County, Md., on the 
east of the District to Montgomery County, 
Md., on the north and west, down the 
Potomac, up the Potomac and over into 
Virginia. Without the constant service 
of a car a man in Washington is handi- 
capped. Dr. Perkins used Miss Bonner’s 
car and hired taxicabs, but a car that is 
available at a moment’s notice night and 
day is what a pastor really should have in 
Washington. 


In a rather extraordinary way, Dr. 
Brooks has found people now in Washing- 
ton who were once connected with his 
other parishes, Little Falls or Malden. 
His mind seems to be a card index of old 
friends, college alumni, or cousins or 
uncles of people he once knew. He is 
looking them up, they are looking him up, 
they are coming to church. 

Those who know the writer are well 
aware that he has never lifted a finger 
to push Brooks for any honor or position, 
not that he has been in any way unfriendly 
but because it has not come in the day’s 
work, and he writes now only for the 
benefit of that large congregation of the 
National Church scattered over the 
United States who are intensely interested 
but who, in some cases, may: be doubtful 
about the future of our cause in our great 
central city. He can assure them that the 
work is in good hands and going forward. 
For twelve years the society has had a dis- 
tinguished man who led in building the 
church, who established -high standards 
and gave the church an honorable position 
in Washington. Now upon his motion 
there is a new leader, and it is the judg- 
ment of the writer that he will prove to 
be a most successful one. 

Although it came on a dark and stormy 
night, the reception to Dr. and Mrs. 
Brooks on Feb. 3 was a success. It was a 
beautifully arranged affair, given in the 
parlors of the church, and the atmosphere 
was one of great happiness and confidence. 

Dr. van Schaick, pastor emeritus, and 
Mrs. van Schaick received with Dr. and 
Mrs. Brooks. 

J.V.S. 
* * ' 

The librarian, if she still lives, is probably 
unable to figure out just why George W. 
Cable laughed so uproariously that time 
when she said to him, ‘“‘We have all your 
books here, Mr. Cable. They’re all on the 
shelves—not a single one is missing.’’— 
Linotype News. ; 
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SUNT SS 
| Among Our Churches 
New Hampshire Letter 


OUNG PEOPLE’S SUNDAY was 
observed in Universalist churches 
throughout the state. At Woodsville, nine 
young people had charge of the morning 
service, which was attended by sixty 
people. The sermonettes were “Has 
Youth Gone Haywire,” by Maynard 
Nutter, and “Youth’s TEagerness for 
World Peace,’”’ by Miss Charlotte Janes. 
After the service the members of the union 
went to the back of the church as the 
minister usually does and greeted the 
people. With the two boys who ushered 
the entire membership of the union partic- 
ipated. 

The young people in Claremont had full 
charge of the service. Papers were read 
by Wayne Chapman, Alice Hunkins and 
Virginia Dodge. Six others took part. 
There was a large congregation. Clare- 
mont church has suffered the loss through 
death of its treasurer for many years, Mrs. 
Martha Volke. 

In Manchester there was a good con- 
gregation to hear the young people. 
Forest Berglund gave the sermon. Two 
young men acted as ushers and a mixed 
chorus furnished music. The annual 
parish meeting was held Jan. 18. The 
treasurer reported all bills paid, and the 
minister reported 600 calls, thirty-four 
funerals, and ten new members admitted 
to the church. The same board of trus- 
tees was elected, and they could not be 
blamed if they elected the same minister 
for another year. 

In Concord, also, the young people had 
full charge of the service, Russell Spangler 
preaching on ‘Responsibility of Knowl- 
edge.” Four acted as ushers and a young 
people’s choir assisted. The flowers were 
given by the Y. P. C. U. In the evening 
the young people had dinner together and 
heard Harold Chamberlain, headmaster 
of the high school. At a recent meeting of 
the men’s club Robert Needham told the 
story of Ferry Beach and the Memorial 
Church at Washington. 

Eugene Adams, a second year student in 
Tufts College School of Religion, preached 
the sermon on Young People’s Day in his 
home city of Portsmouth. The minister, 
Mr. Chatterton, is doing outstanding work 
in Portsmouth. 

Reports from Dover are that papers 
were read by Evelyn Norton and James 
Young. The minister, Mr. Noble, has 
built up a good union and the young people 
are taking a great interest in the church. 
The annual parish meeting was held re- 
cently and the society closed the year 
with all bills paid. Several new families 
have come into the parish and there is a 
slight increase in church attendance. 

At Kingston Walter Merrick preached 
on ‘Faith’ on Young People’s Sunday. 


Other young people assisted. This is a 
small parish, but much alive. Increased 
interest is being shown among the young 
people. 

In Nashua, the sermons were preached 
by Howard Daniels, Betty Burnham and 
George Niles. Young men ushered and a 
young people’s choir furnished the music. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of 
Schools in Washington, D. C., is arranging 
to be present at the meeting of the Boston 
Universalist Club, Feb. 13, in honor of 
Dr. Perkins, to represent the Universalist 
National Memorial Church. 


During the week of Jan. 29 Dr. Cummins 
spoke at the rally under the auspices of 
the State Convention in Lynn on Sunday 
evening, delivered the charge to the minis- 
ter at the installation service of Rev. 
George H. Wood in Everett on Jan. 31, 
and gave the address at the service of 
dedication of the chancel in the First 
Universalist Church in Medford, Mass., 
on Feb. 1. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of 
the Universalist Publishing House, was 
the preacher in Cambridge, Mass., on 
Feb. 5, and Prof. Alfred S. Cole, of the 
faculty of Tufts Theological School, sup- 
plied at Beacon Church in Brookline. 


E. Hartwell Daley, who has been serving 
as student pastor at Chelsea, Mass., com- 
pleted his work with the service on Feb. 5. 
Mr. Daley is to become a Methodist min- 
ister, having two churches in his charge in 
and near Springfield, Mass. Dr. Coons, 
State Superintendent, will preach in Chel- 
sea on Feb. 12. 


Dr. U.S. Milburn, who was the preacher 
in South Acton, Mass., through four of 
the Sundays in January, will continue as 
supply preacher through February. 


Dr. J. M. Ratcliff, secretary of the 
General Convention, preached at Framing- 
ham Feb. 5, taking the place of Mr. Raw- 
son who has been kept from his services for 
several weeks by illness. On Feb. 12 Dr. 
Ratcliff will preach in West Somerville. 


Rev. Wilburn B. Miller, son of Mrs. 
Chester Gore Miller of South Paris, 
Maine, and minister of Unity Unitarian 
Church of Brockton, Mass., was married 
to Miss Helen Elizabeth Frame, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Frame of Rock- 
land, Mass., Sunday afternoon, Jan. 29, in 
the Unitarian church in Rockland. Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester, dean emeritus of 
Tufts College School of Religion, assisted 
by Rev. George A. Riley, officiated at the 
ceremony. A reception for relatives and 


I think we can hardly realize the in- 
fluence these services exert upon the young 
people themselves and upon those who 
listen. In years to come the young people 
will look back with great satisfaction upon 
those days when they made their contri- 
bution to this religious service, and the 
older people even now feel pride in the 
work the young people are doing. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


and Interests 


friends in the church parlors followed. 
After a brief wedding trip, Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller will be at home on Newbury St., 
Brockton. 


California 


Pasadena.—Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt, 
D.D., pastor. At the State Convention of 
Universalist and Unitarian young people 
in Santa Barbara early in November, Ro- 
maine Hixson and Georgia Moore of the 
local Y. P. C. U. were elected to the state 
board, and Elsie Holman became editor 
of the state paper. The young people 
distributed twenty-two Thanksgiving bas- 
kets as a result of receiving the largest 
offering, $53.12, for this purpose in Throop 
Memorial’s history. At Church Family 
Night, Dec. 2, the Y. P. C. U. presented 
several skits, and three one-act plays are 
planned for a later date. Christmas Eve 
some of the young people sang carols in 
co-operation with groups from other 
churches. At midnight they sang at the 
homes of the church’s own aged, sick, and 
shut-in members. Young People’s Day 
was observed Jan. 22. Leonard Marshall, 
Ernest Hayward, Elsie Holman, and Kath- 
erine Newman conducted the service, with 
Dr. Blauvelt preaching the sermon. In 
the afternoon a vesper service was con- 
ducted by the young people. Two meet- 
ings of the Laymen’s League presented 
as speakers Dr. W. L. Hardin, editor of 
World Affairs Interpreter, and Dr. Peter H. 
Blong of the California State Medical As- 
sociation. The Women’s Society held its 
annual Birthday Luncheon Jan. 12 with 
180 present. Four members of the church 
over ninety years old, and fourteen others 
between eighty and ninety, were the 
honored guests. Mrs. B. O. Kendall, that 
day celebrating her seventieth birthday, 
cut the cake. After luncheon 160 people 
heard Dr. Syud Hossain, professor of 
Oriental Civilization at the University of 
Southern California and a lineal descend- 
ant of Mohammed, speak on ‘‘Moham- 
medanism.”’ This was one of a series 
of six studies which the women are making 
of the great world religious movements. 
The women meet at the church every 
Thursday for welfare sewing in the morn- 
ing, a luncheon at noon, and a varied pro- 
gram in the afternoon. The Reading Cir- 
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cle, under Miss Eleanor Bissell, is study- 
ing Spain; the Friendship Circle, Mrs. 
Theresa Homet Patterson, chairman, em- 

phasizes mission study; and the Home 
’ Arts Circle offers programs on home and 
family life. Dr. Blauvelt was installed as 
the eleventh minister of the church Dec. 
12. The service began with a processional 
of the visiting and participating ministers 
in academic hoods and gowns. Those tak- 
ing part in the service were Dr. Ernest 
Caldecott, First Unitarian Church, Los 
Angeles; Dr. Sheldon Shepard, First Uni- 
versalist Church, Los Angeles; Rev. Rol 
Welbourn Benner, All Souls Church, River- 
side; Don C. Austin, president of the local 
board of trustees; Rev. Ray D. Cranmer, 
Universalist church, Santa Paula; Dr. 
Theodore G. Soares, Neighborhood Church, 
Pasadena; Rev. Percy T. Smith, secretary 
of the California Fellowship Committee; 
Dr. Edson Reifsnider, formerly dean of 
Ryder Divinity School, Lombard College; 
and Dr. M. K. W. Heicher, president of 
the Pasadena Pastors’ Union. Despite a 
cloudburst Dec. 18 almost 300 attended 
the Christmas candlelight vespers. The 
morning service on Christmas Day began 
at 9.30 to give people a longer day with 
their families. 

Santa Paulaw—Rev. Ray Darwin Cran- 
mer, pastor. Reports at the annual meet- 
ing on Jan. 20 indicated that the church 
had closed its most successful year during 
the present pastorate. Members increased 
their subscriptions to the budget 25 per- 
cent for current expenses and added 
another 25 percent for repairs to the 
church and parsonage, which amounted to 
nearly $2,000. The General Convention 
quota was paid in full for the first time in 
several years and there was a balance of 
over $200 in the treasury. The retiring 
board of trustees was re-elected with the 
exception of J. W. Mosher (resigned), who 
was replaced by W. A. Hudson. The 
fourth annual Christmas candlelight ser- 
vice drew a large audience. A young 
people’s group has been organized which 
meets each Sunday evening in the par- 
sonage. Four members have been added 
to the church since the last report. The 
regional office of Soil Conservation Service 
of the Federal Government is to be moved 
to the Bay District from Santa Paula and 
four active members of the church will be 
affected. 


Maine 


Biddeford.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. The annual Christmas Fair 
was held Dec. 8. Miss Betty Tufts pre- 
sented a marionette show. The Murray 
Club is holding regular meetings. Christ- 
mas services were well attended. A carol 
service was held the morning of Dec. 18 
and in the evening the Dramatic Guild 
presented ‘“‘Peace I Give unto You.” A 
cantata, ‘“‘The Childe Jesus,’ was given 
Dec. 23. There was a Christmas Eve 
service at nine o’clock. New Year’s Eve 
there was ‘‘open house”’ in the vestry until 


eleven p. m., followed by a Watch Night 
service. The Daughters of Ruth held a 
“Twelfth Night” party. Jan. 8 a series of 
musical vespers began. Congregations 
average around 100. The church school 
is growing under Mrs. Ewell. 


Massachusetts 


Wakefield.—Rev. Revilo M. Standish 
(Methodist), acting pastor. This con- 
gregation, which last May celebrated its 


125th anniversary, now listens each Sun- 


day to sermons by a Methodist minister. 
The Methodist church in the town was 
wrecked in the hurricane, and the Univer- 
salists, at the time without a pastor, in- 
vited the Methodists to join with them in 
services in the Universalist edifice until 
their own church is rebuilt. The arrange- 
ment is working out well. Mr. Standish 
gave a series of four sermons in January 
on “Pathways to God.’ He directs a 
junior choir of children from both churches 
and they supplement the senior choir on 
special occasions. Y. P. C. U. activities 
are led by Eugene Adams of Portsmouth 
and Tufts College, and Jan. 15 they had 
complete charge of the morning service. 
At the Christmas sale of the various 
women’s societies over 200 people partook 
of the chicken-pie supper. Last fall the 
residue of the estate of Mrs. Mercy E. 
Nichols reverted to the church. The lady 
died in 1928, leaving $1,000 to the church 
and the residue to the town for a hospital, 
provided its erection was started within 
ten years of her death, failing which the 
money was to go to the church. 

Marlboro.—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. The parish Old Year and New Year 
party was an interesting event, held from 
eight p. m. to midnight. Jan. 3 Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrison E. Brigham observed their 
57th wedding anniversary. Mr. Soule, as- 
sisted by the church quartet, conducted 
the service at Robin Hill Chapel Jan. 16. 
This service is sponsored by the Congre- 
gationalists, the local ministers of the 
various denominations supplying the pul- 
pit occasionally during the year. ‘Two 
supporters of this church, Alfred Doolittle 
and Miss Sarah P. Parmenter, died the 
latter part of January. Jan. 29 Mr. Soule 
preached, for the second time since coming 
to Marlboro, at the evening service of the 
local Methodist church. Union Lenten 
services are being planned by the six 
Protestant churches. The speaker to 
represent the Universalist denomination 
March 8 is Dr. Robert Cummins. The an- 
nual meeting of the men’s club will be 
held in February. 

Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. In the past year two new organiza- 
tions were formed, a young men’s and a 
young women’s club. At the annual 
parish meeting Jan. 20 reports were read 
and officers elected: Moderator, Roger W. 
Gage; secretary, William Simmons; treas- 
urer, George W. Randall. The meeting 
unanimously approved the agreement of 
the committees from First and Grace 


Churches to hold union services. Jan. 
22 the two congregations held a union serv- 
ice in Grace Church, Mr. Smith preaching 
on “Universalism an Unfinished Task.” 
Jan. 25 Mr. Smith addressed a union 
meeting of the Mission Circles of both 
churches on “Spiritual Rearmament.’’ 
The men of these churches gave a turkey 
supper Feb. 2. 

North Orange.—Rev. Peter J. McInnes, 
pastor. The church held its seventy- 
third annual levee on Jan. 18. A turkey 
supper was served, with an entertainment 
in the evening. About three hundred 
people attended. 

Somerville——Rev. George E. Leighton, 
D. D., pastor. In place of an annual fair 
in 1939 the church decided on a plan to 
cover several months. Under the chair- 
manship of George O. Nelson, a committee 
will place in each home a little church 
bank, known as “The Little Fairless. 
Church.” Into it each family will be 
asked to place one cent per meal or three 
cents per day. The plan was put into 
operation on Feb. 1. On Feb. 14 the all- 
day meeting of the Woman’s Union will 
be held. Rev. G. H. Ulrich of North 
Carolina speaking at eleven a. m. In the 
afternoon the little comedy, ‘‘Lamb 
among Wolves,” will be given. A luncheon 
will be served at 12.30. 


* cad 


WHO’S WHO 


Miss Eleanor Collie is parish assistant 
in the Church of the Messiah in Philadel- 
phia. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is minister 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity in 
New York City. 

J. Theodore Whitney is president of the 
Massachusetts State Convention. 

The author of ‘“I’d Do It Again” is a 
successful minister in a city church. 

ok * 


MASSACHUSETTS RALLIES AGAIN 


The rally meeting for Dr. Cummins by 
the churches north of Boston, held in the 
church in Lynn on Sunday evening, Jan. 
29, was an even greater success than the 
meeting in Cambridge two weeks before. 
There were 400 at Cambridge. There 
were 500 at Lynn, and the enthusiasm was: 
very marked. These gatherings are 
awakening our people and will be of great. 
benefit in the local churches throughout the 
year. Dr. Coons presided at the meeting 
and Dr. Rose of the entertaining church 
had the service of devotion. Dr. Cummins. 
held the attention of his large congre- 
gation to the last sentence. 

Following the service in the main church. 
room, a delightful social hour, with re- 
freshments, was enjoyed by all. 

In the roll call it was disclosed that Lynn: 
had seventy representatives present, Salem 
thirty-eight, Wakefield thirty-three, Sau- 
gus twenty-eight, Haverhill twenty-four, 
Peabody twenty-four, Gloucester twenty- 
two, Beverly eighteen, Rockport seven- 
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teen, Swampscott seventeen, Annisquam 
seventeen, Lawrence twelve, Essex eleven, 
Pigeon Cove three, Lowell (First) two, and 
Amesbury one. No representatives were 
reported from Grace Church, Lowell, or 
from Danvers. 

From churches not in the Lynn district 
Melrose sent twenty-one, Arlington twelve, 
Malden nine, Cambridge, Roxbury, Med- 
ford and Chelsea three each, and Grove 
Hall two. 

The third in the series of five rallies will 
be held in the church in Franklin on Sun- 
day evening, Feb. 19. The churches in- 
cluded in this district are: Attleboro, 
North Attleboro, Chatham, Eastham, Fox- 
boro, Franklin, Marion, Mattapoisett, 
Milford, Norwell, Norwood, Orleans, Prov- 
incetown, Taunton, and Yarmouthport. 

The two final gatherings will be in 
Springfield, Church of the Unity, on Feb. 
26, and in Worcester, First Church, on 
March 5. 

Be W Cs. 


* * 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONVEN- 
TION TO ALL OF US. 
(Continued from page 126) 

by government because we refused to be 

taxed by God. 

If “Christian America’’—the sixty-five 
million nominal Christians who constitute 
the membership of our churches—had been 
willing to be guided by the Spirit of truth 
and had been willing to accept the ancient 
wisdom revealed in the Old and New Tes- 
taments we should not be in this mess of 
poverty in the midst of plenty. 

Is it too late? 

It is not. 2 

“Today if ye will hear my voice harden 
not your hearts.” 

“Repent for the Kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand.” 

“The Kingdom of Heaven is within 
you.” 

W. H.M. 


aoe 


THE MASON-HALE VESPERS 


The memorial vespers, which for ten 
years have been monthly musical events in 
North Dana and more recently in Orange, 
having been presented as the Mason-Hale 
Vespers, are to continue under the name of 
Dana Memorial Vespers. The change was 
made as of Jan. 1, although the vote which 
authorized it was taken at the annual meet- 
ing of the North Dana First Universalist 
Church in June. 

The trust fund, which derived from the 
gifts of Miss Katherine Mason of North 
Dana and Mrs. Lorenzo Hale of Phila- 
delphia, was recently increased by the sale 
of the North Dana church and the former 
residence of Miss Mason adjoining it, to 
the Metropolitan Water Commission. 
The fund, of which the North Dana parish 
has the use of the interest, has reached 
$20,000. It was the belief of the parish 
that because much of the fund has accrued 


from the sale of real estate in a community 
which is to be blotted out as a township, 
it was fitting that the name of the services 
be changed to perpetuate its memory. 

Bearing the name Mason-Hale Vespers 
and under the direction of Harold W. 
Brown of Athol, 100 services have been 
held in ten years. The gifts of Miss Mason 
and Mrs. Hale, the latter a former resident 
of North Dana whose husband, Lorenzo 
Hale, was a near relative of Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, were in the neighborhood of 
$7,000 apiece. The money was left to the 
church to be used at its discretion. The 
vesper services, which have gained con- 
siderable of a name for themselves in the 
years since their inception, were the result 
of the committee’s decision to use the fund 
in this way. 

In addition to Mrs. Hale’s bequest to 
the North Dana church she left a similar 
amount to the Church of the Restoration 
in Philadelphia. The organ in the local 
Universalist church was remodeled and 
augmented two years ago with money 
from the Mason-Hale bequests.—Enter- 
prise and Journal, Orange, Mass. 

+e 


INSTALLATION AT EVERETT 


On Tuesday evening, Jan. 31, 1939, 
about three hundred people witnessed the 
installation of Rev. George Henry Wood as 
minister of the First Universalist Church in 
Everett, Mass. In the processional were 
local church representatives and visiting 
clergy. The invocation was given by Dr. 
C. R. Skinner, dean of Tufts College 
School of Religion, followed by pulpit 
readings by Dr. H. H. Saunderson of the 
First Parish (Unitarian), Brighton. The 
sermon, ‘Religion for Our Time,” was 
delivered by Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of the 
First Church (Universalist), Salem. 

The General Superintendent, Dr. Rob- 
ert Cummins, gave the greeting and charge 
to the minister. In the light of the candles 
on the altar, Dr. Cummins asked for an 
avowal of faith, to which Mr. Wood re- 
sponded that the five candles symbolized 
to him and his people the Five Principles 
of Universalism, which were then repeated. 
Dr. Lee S. McCollester led in the prayer of 
installation. 

The music throughout the service was 
by the church quartet under the direction 
of the organist, Mrs. Winifred True. 

A friendly personal greeting was ex- 
tended to Mr. and Mrs. Wood by Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent of 
Churches for Massachusetts, who outlined 
some of the fundamentals of successful 
church living. On behalf of the Everett 
parish, George E. Hunt, moderator, wel- 
comed all present. A welcome to the Ev- 
erett Ministerial Association was brought 
by Rev. Hugh R. Magill of the Presby- 
terian church. A welcome to the Everett 
community was given by Mayor Frank E. 
Lewis. An appropriate response to the 
greetings was-spoken by Mr. Wood, who 
then pronounced the benediction. 


A reception for Mr. and Mrs. Wood to- 
gether with the officers and trustees of the 
parish was held at the church parlors. 
Officers of the parish include George E. 
Hunt, moderator, Charles B. Ladd, clerk, 
Wesley Macdonald, treasurer, and Fred 
Clapp, collector. Miss Margaret Coburn 
is clerk of the church organization. Fol- 
lowing the reception a collation was 
served in the vestry by the Women’s Union. 

The First Church was founded in 1869. 
The ministers since 1879 include R. Perry 
Bush, Francis Ellsworth Webster, George 
Granville Hamilton, Rubens Rea Hadley, 
Richard H. MacLaughlin, Ulysses Sumner 
Milburn. Mr. Wood began his pastorate 
Dec. 1, 19388. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 140) 
ligion, however, when true, operates power- 
fully, not only as a curative force, but also 
as a most effective prophylactic against. 
moral and mental disaster. For nothing 
gives greater security and courage in life 
than a simple and vital belief in the love 
of God. Hence, the Church may well 
emphasize at this time special evangelizing 
activities in preventive religion and in the 
discipline and cultural life of children and 
young people. Nor should it fail to sup- 
port ministers who, in addition to vital 
Christian experience, possess some psy- 
chological insight and training. 

N. M. Grier. 
Lebanon County Mental Health Clinic, 


Lebanon, Penn. 
* * 


WHO IS SHE? 


A Universalist woman, connected with 
the church since she was four years of age 
and active in it, has replied to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to all state officials for in- 
formation of possible value to the Y. P. 
C. U. history. Unfortunately, she did not 
sign her name and, also, the card was not 
postmarked. So I must appeal to her 
through the Leader to send me her name. 
She has been secretary of the Y. P. C. U., 
president of the woman’s club, president 
of the mission circle, first woman on the 
local board of trustees, secretary and 
president of the state missionary associa- 
tion, corresponding secretary of the W. N. 
M. A. (?) and first woman on her state 
convention board. Let her not be em- 
barrassed that she neglected to sign her 
name; a former General Superintendent. 
did likewise! Hundreds of ministers are 
now replying to my inquiry. May I beg 
of them to sign their names? 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Danbury, Conn. 


Obituary 


Edwin Stanton Burlingham 


The First Church, Providence, R. I., experienced a 
great loss in the death on Jan. 25, 1939, of Edwin 
Stanton Burlingham in his seventy-seventh year. 
At the time of his death he was one of the deacons of 
the church, trustee of the parish organizat‘on, 
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treasurer and chairman of the house committee., 
He was also treasurer of the Rhode Island Universalist 
Convention. He united with First Church in 1914. 
At once he became a worker§ He was deeply inter- 
ested in the work and ideals of “The Universalist 
Comrades.”’ For a number of years he was the suc- 
cessful superintendent of the Sunday school of First 
Church. 

For years Mr. Burlingham served the N. Y., N. H., 
and H. Eastern Division with headquarters in Provi- 
dence. He was a Mason of high degree, and was 
widely known and respected as a valuable citizen. 
He faithfully performed the duties of his church 
offices until the very last. He was a man of forth- 
right character, zealous for private and public 
righteousness, outspoken yet emotionally tender, 
deeply devout, and devoted to his church. He leaves 
two daughters and three grandchildren. His wife, 
who was his second wife, died five years ago. 

The funeral on Jan. 28 was held in First Church 
and was largely attended. Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood 
of Woonsocket assisted the pastor, Rev. William 
Couden. Business associates, lodge members, of- 
ficers and members of First and other Rhode Island 
churches, and of the Convention, together with a 
great number of personal friends, were present. 

Ww.c. 


John H. P. Kenyon 


John H. P. Kenyon, sixty-nine, one-time Univer- 
salist minister, was found dead in his home on the 
Westford road near Concord, Mass., Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 29. Mr. Kenyon had retired from the 
ministry many years ago, and for years lived alone 
in his Concord home. Somewhat after the manner 
of Thoreau, he spent his time in reading, writing 
and out-door exercise. 

According to the “Universalist Register,’? Mr. 
Kenyon was ordained to the Universalist ministry 
in Cortland, N. Y., in 1897. In addition to Cortland 
he apparently held parishes in New South Wales, 
Canada, and in Michigan and Maine. 


Miss Maude May Garland 


Maude May Garland, daughter of Lewis and 
Millie Garland, was born in Derby, Ia., April 15, 
1878, and died at her home in Archie, Mo., Nov. 27, 
1938. 

While quite young she was converted and joined 
the Methodist church, then became a charter mem- 
ber of the Universalist church at its organization in 
Archie, where she remained a member until the time 
of her death. She was secretary and treasurer of 
the church for many years and was a teacher in the 
Sunday school for more than thirty years. 

In 1904 she was appointed postmistress to fill the 
vacancy caused by her brother’s death, and served 
in this capacity for thirteen years. She was a grad- 
uate of the Kansas City Needles Institute of Optom- 
etry. 

She is survived by her aged mother, one sister, 
Hepsie of Archie, Fred of Long Island, N. Y., Frank 
of Sheraton, Ia., and Everett of Hoboken, N. J. 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist 
church conducted by her pastor, Dr. B. B. Tout, 
assisted by Rev. Arthur Hampton of the Methodist 
church. 


Miss Clara B. Adams 


Miss Clara B. Adams of Lynn, Mass., died at her 
home Jan. 12, 1939. She was a devoted worker 
in the First Universalist Church and the city to 
which she came when very young. 

As a worker in the city of Lynn, she was influential 
in organizing the Daughters of the Revolution, the 
Lynn Women’s Club, and was the pioneer editor of 
the Women’s Column of the Lynn Evening Item. 
Her interest in the youth of her city was responsible 
for the organization of the Boys’ Club of Lynn, which 
was sponsored by the Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Lynn church. Miss Adams served as 
secretary of this organization for many years. 

The Young People’s Christian Union of the 
Universalist Church is indebted to Miss Adams for 
her efforts in bringing together representatives of 
many scattered young people’s organizations from 
all over the country to meet in the First Universalist 
Church in Lynn, Mass., the day preceding the open- 
ing of the General Convention in October, 1889. 
On that day, the Young People’s Christian Union 


was organized, and she was elected a member of the 
first executive board. In 1899 she gave the historical 
address at the Tenth Anniversary Convention in the 
Lynn church. 

No finer tribute to Miss Adams could be given than 
the one in the Church Times, which speaks of her as 
“a woman of wide interests, of keen civic responsi- 
bility, of sweetness of disposition, and of warmest 
loyalty to her church and faith. In every sense of 
the word, a real Christian.” s 


Mrs. Ella Jencks Lyon 


The death of Mrs. Ella Jencks Lyon in Cumber- 
land, R. I., on Dee. 22, 1938, removes a unique 
character from the Rhode Island Universalist group. 
She was eighty-three years of age and for all her life- 
time she had been affiliated with the First Univer- 
salist Church in Providence and was active and com- 
pletely loyal. At the time of the organization of the 
Women’s Centenary Association in 1869 or ’70 she 
became a member, and without doubt was one of the 
very few active women at that time who survived to 
so late a date. She was a character of New England’s 
finest qualities, staunch faith, common sense, mod- 
esty, effectiveness, and kindliness. In First Church 
she will be greatly missed and her memory tenderly 
cherished. Her funeral took place Dec. 24 with Rev. 
William Couden officiating. 

W.C. 


Notices 


PACKAGES FOR OUTLAW’S BRIDGE 


All express and freight packages for the church at 
Outlaw’s Bridge should be sent to Goldsboro, N. C., 
not to LeGrange, where packages have previously 
been sent. 

* * 
KANSAS COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Kansas Fellowship Committee will meet in 
the First Universalist Church, Junction City, Kans., 
at two p. m., Sunday, Feb. 19, 1939, for the purpose 
of examining Donald King as to his fitness for the 
ministry in the Universalist Church. 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 
par 
WANTED 


By the Universalist General Convention—a copy 
of the Universalist Register for 1844. If any one 
has a copy which he does not want to keep, he is 
asked to send it to 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

* % 
WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 


An illustrated lecture will be given by Rev. Cor- 
nelius Greenway in the Parish Hall of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, on Feb. 16, at 8.15. Subject, 
“Hunting Big Game with a Fountain Pen.” Tickets, 
limited, price 50 cents, may be obtained from Mrs. 


Roger Etz, tel. Mystic 6278R, or Mrs. Frank De- 
wick, tel. Talbot 5157. The lecture is for the benefit 
of the Bethany Union, and is sponsored by the 
Woman’s Alliance. 

* 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letters of transfer granted as follows: J. Mitchell 
Pilcher to Alabama, William W. Peck to Massa- 
chusetts, Milton E. Muder to New Jersey, Gerald R. 
Fitzpatrick to Vermont, Elmer Henry Johnson to 
New Hampshire, Montford 8S. Hill and Walter 8S. 
Swisher to Maine. 

Letter of license as lay preacher granted to Miss 
Ruth Downing, missionary worker in Japan. 

Accepted transfer of Kenneth C. Gesner from 
Massachusetts. 

John M., Ratcliff, Secretary. 
“+ 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D., to 
Washington, D. C., within the jurisdiction of the 
Central Committee of Fellowship. 

Accepted transfer of Rev. Frederic A. Wilmot 
from Rhode Island. 

Accepted transfer of Rev. William W. Peck (D. U.) 
from Florida, under the jurisdiction of the Central 
Committee. ; 

Accepted transfer of Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, 
D. D., from Washington, D. C., by the Central 
Committee. 

Noted acceptance, under date of Jan. 25, by Cen- 
tral Committee of Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, who has 
removed to Texas. 

oe 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transfer granted to Frederic W. Perkins to Massa- 
chusetts. Accepted the transfer of John MacKinnon 
from Kansas and Oswald E. Helsing from Illinois. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 

January 30, 1939. 

* ik 
KING’S CHAPEL 


January-April, 1939. 
Raymond C. Robinson. 
Tuesday to Friday. 


Organ recital Monday by 
Worship with brief sermon 


Preachers 


Feb. 14-17: Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, D. D., Auburn 
Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 

Feb. 21: Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D. D., 
Trinity Church, Boston. 

Feb. 23-24: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, D. D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 8: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., 
Harvard Divinity School. 

March 7-9: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., 
Community Church of New York City. 


For Lenten Offering 


*PALM BRANCH” 


LENTEN | 


Self-Denial Protected Slot Offering Envelopes 


In colors on Strong, Serviceable Paper 


Self-checking spaces against each day in the 
season of Lent are provided on the front 


Sizes 3 1-4 x 5 1-2 inches 
Price, $1.50 per hundred 


The Universalist Publishing House | 


16 Beacon Street - = % 


Boston, Mass. 
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March 10: Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 
x x 
WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance will be held at Bethany Union, Friday, 
Feb. 17, at eleven a.m. The speaker will be Rev. 
Douglas Robbins. Subject, ‘Vacation Days in 
Europe.” 

Lettie B. Cooke, Recording Secretary. 
Clee 
DICTAPHONE WANTED 


The General Convention is in need of a dictaphone 
dictating machine. If any one has a fairly recent 
model which is in good condition which he would like 
to give to the organization, he would be rendering a 
real service and making a valuable contribution to 
the efficiency of the office. Please write to the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


A Complete New Series 
of Birthday Folders 


These new folders are 
in the form of cut- 
outs and fancy folds. 
Each folder contains 
a specially written 
birthday greeting 


suitable to the age. 
For girls and boys one through six years. 


Price, three cents each with envelopes 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DOLLAR in DIMES for Easter ORDER EARLY 


Collects 
10 
DIMES 


An attractive design makes this a very 
appealing device for the collection of Easter 
funds. On the back is printed a Biblical 
quotation. Price $3.00 per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


se #8 


ee 28 08 28 of 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


Individual 
Home 


NEEDS 
A 
The Church 


The Lodge Bi BLE 


In Every Size, Binding and Price 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


The 
The 


The Great Avowal 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Rekgersuy located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE:| 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


executive in any line of effort is the man who can, in 
terms of his executive responsibility, anticipate the 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“ Education, in so far as it is training for life and an 
assurance of civilization, is then the last thing that 
can afford to be static or secure; and the successful 


developments of tomorrow. . . . 


—Alvan E. Duerr, Chairman Scholarship Committee, 
National Interfraternity Conference. 
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Crackling 

The street car situation in Baltimore: 
being the record of a conversation that took 
place between Bill Passano, Jr., age ten, 
and a motorman of the Baltimore Transit 
Company. Let street car riders beware! 

Bill: ‘Does this car go to University 
Parkway?” 

Motorman: ‘‘Yes, if it doesn’t blow up.” 

Bill: ‘I never heard of a street car 
blowing up.” 

Motorman: “I stepped on one just the 
other day and it blew up.” 

Bill: ““You can’t kid me. I have ridden 
on many cars to and from school and 
none has ever blown up.” 

Motorman: ‘‘You have just been lucky 
then.” —The Kalends of the Waverly Press. 
Ed a 

“Tell your boss I’ve come to see him,”’ 
growled the broad-shouldered man to the 
diminutive office boy. ‘My name is 
Daniels.” 

The boy inspected the visitor. ‘So 
you’re Mr. Daniels,’ he said. ‘That’s 
awkward.” 

Daniels: ‘““‘What do you mean—awk- 
ward?”’ 

Office Boy: “I’ve got orders to throw 
you out.’”’—Exchange. 

eo ee 

In desperation grocer Jones sent this 
letter to a debtor of long standing: 

“Sir: Who bought a lot of groceries from 
me and never paid? You! Who promised 
to pay in 90 days? You! Who did not 
pay in ten months? You! Who isa thief 
and a scoundrel? Yours truly, John Jones.” 
—Watchman Examiner. 

* * 

Bill: ‘You look all out of sorts. What’s 
the matter?” 

Jack: “Plenty. On account of my 
rheumatism the doctor told me to avoid all 
dampness—and you’ve no idea how silly I 
feel sitting in an empty bathtub and going 
over myself with a vacuum cleaner.”— 
Hachange. 


* * 


’ 


“T’m afraid, sir,” said the salesman, ‘I 
can’t deliver this order until your bill has 
been paid.”’ : 

“Then cancel it, cancel it,’’ said the 
customer testily. “I can’t wait all that 
time.”’—Exchange. 

of * 

“Smith is a darned good salesman. Last 
week he sold a refrigerator to an Eskimo.” 

“That’s nothing. A friend of mine once 
sold a book on ‘Self-Confidence’ to Mus- 
solini.”—Exchange. 

* * 

“Why don’t you read this book of world 
history from 5000 B. C. to 1937 A. D.?” 

“Aw, I looked at it and I don’t like the 
way it ends.’”’—Hachange. 

* Ox 

“My ambition is to be a great doctor. I 
want to become a bone specialist.” 

“Well, you have a good head for it.”— 
Omaha Bee. 


THE GREAT AVOWAL 


by 


HORACE WESTWOOD, D. D. 


A LENTEN DEVOTIONAL BOOKLET 


based on 


The Worcester Declaration of Faith 


Single copies . . . . $0.05 


Ten or more copies, each $0.03 
(plus postage) 


LENT BEGINS FEBRUARY 22 
ORDER NOW! 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $ for which send me 


copies of the Lenten booklet 


THE GREAT AVOWAL 


